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AM YOUR 
ASSOCIATION 


AGNES SAMUELSON 
Executive Secretary, Iowa State Teachers Association; President National Education 
Association, 1935; Iowa State Superintendent of Public Instruction 1927-1939 


I am your association. 


I have faith in our American school system and believe it has a central role to 
play in preserving and strengthening our American democracy. 


I subscribe to the purposes of American education—education for self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. 


I recognize the responsibilities which these purposes bring to the teaching pro- 
fession and to our society. On the one hand they call upon the educational profes- 
sion constantly to check and improve the effectiveness of the educational services 
in terms of these goals. On the other hand they call upon the public constantly to 
provide the conditions under which education may flourish. 


I accept as of transcendent importance the challenge which the present scene 
imposes upon the schools to teach the meaning of self-government, to give our young 
citizenry opportunities to learn the ideals, values, and ways of our democracy, and 
to develop those abiding loyalties which will defend our democracy against any in- 
vasion from without or from within. 


I stand for the effective education of all regardless of their social or economic 
status, physical condition, geographical location, or other factors conditioning their 
development. 


I urge such improvements in the structure and arrangements of our school sys- 
tem as will make it possible to provide satisfactory buildings and equipment, a com- 
petent staff, an adequate curriculum, and other conditions necessary for the proper 
functioning of the educational program. 


I am ready to assist in extending educational services to young children and to 
adults; continuing programs for youth; and in promoting library, health, and rec- 
reational facilities especially in small communities and rural areas. 


I work for the professionalization of teaching in terms of higher standards for 
certification, elimination of the unfit, adequate salary schedules, ethics, satisfactory 
provisions for retirement and tenure, and institutes on professional relations. I 
strive to make the teaching profession more attractive and stable to the end that 
more of our talented young people may be encouraged to choose teaching as a life 
career, that the best interests of the children and the public may be served, and 
teachers accorded the social security enjoyed by other workers in our society. 


I seek to help with the interpretation of the educational program—its ideals, 
problems, needs, and achievements—to the end that better understandings and rela- 
tionships may be developed both within the profession and with the public at large. 


I give you constant opportunities for making friendships, extending coopera- 
tion, giving service, achieving professional growth, and securing progress. I am as 
strong or as weak, as broad or as narrow, as effective or as inarticulate, as unified or 
as divided as you make me. 


I am your association. 


—Re-print from Midland Schools, November, 1940. 
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Regional Assemblies 


local associations were held in four centers last 
fall. One of the aims of these assemblies was 
to help local associations to take the lead in bringing 
together leaders in their own communities to formu- 
late a program of community action designed (a) to 
make Democracy more effective; (b) to promote the 
development of a strong, informed, alert, self-disci- 
plined, and skilled citizenship. 
Other purposes of these assemblies as set forth in 
the tentative program were as follows: 


peepee Assemblies for officers and leaders in 


1. To familiarize local officers with the activities, 
problems, and program of the State Association. 

2. To give local associations an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in determining the policies and procedures 
of the State organization. 

3. To develop effective local and state programs of 
professional and public relations. 

4. To assist officers of local associations in planning 
and carrying through a program of local activi- 
ties for the year. 


Invitations were sent to the president of each local 
association and to each superintendent of schools in 
Virginia, and every effort was made to secure the 
representation of each local association at the center 
most convenient to it. 

The procedure at the local associations follows: 


1. Statement by the executive secretary giving the pur- 
poses of the meeting and analyzing the task con- 
fronting the Virginia Education Association. 

2. Division into committees for discusion of the fol- 
lowing topics: 

(a) State association activities 
(b) Activities and procedures for local associations 
(c) Public relations programs 

3. Reports of the several committees and discussion 

of these reports by the entire assembly. 


The National Education Association rendered in- 
valuable assistance in holding these assemblies by fur- 
nishing an exhibit of NEA materials and by con- 
tributing the services of Dr. T. D. Martin, Director 
of Membership, and Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, President 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

The success of the Regional Assemblies surpassed 
all expectations. ‘The attendance was excellent as 
may be seen from the following figures: 





Place of Number Associations 
Assembly Present Represented 
Wytheville i Reale rc ioe 81 17 
Oe are 81 18 
SO ee ee 136 16 
Be eee ee 169 40 
tee eae ea 467 9] 


The leadership and enthusiasm shown by those 
who attended was noteworthy. At each assembly, 
a number of local leaders were called upon with little 
or no notice to serve as chairmen or secretaries of 
discussion groups. ‘These assignments, without ex- 
ception, were handled in an able and effective manner. 
The committees of the host associations likewise co- 
operated beautifully in making the arrangements for 
the meetings. 

Some of the recommendations made at the Regional 
Assemblies are given below. 


State Association Policies and Activities 
Legislative Program 

All four assemblies recommended continued sup- 
port of the Three-Point Program. 

There was general agreement at all the Assemblies 
that the stated objectives of the Association should 
be broadened somewhat to place emphasis at this 
time upon the improvement of the general education 
programs and on an expanded program of vocational 
training, civic education, and physical and health 
education. 

It was quite generally agreed that the local as- 
sociations should study carefully the legislative pro- 
gram in adyance of the meeting of the General As- 
sembly and that when the General Assembly was in 
session, the Legislative Committee should be given 
more freedom in determining the course of action to 
be pursued. 

Expanded Program 

There was strong sentiment at all of the assem- 
blies for broadening the research and public relations 
activities of the State Association, and three of the 
assemblies went on record as approving additions to 
the staff for this purpose. The Warrenton assembly 
went on record without dissenting vote as favoring 
an increase in membership dues to finance the ex- 
panded program. 

State Convention 

The Warrenton Assembly suggested that the time 
of the State meeting be moved from Thanksgiving 
to another season of the year and that more pro- 
vision be made for small discussion groups. 


Local Association Activities and Procedures 

All of the Assemblies went on record as favoring 
the election of officers of local associations in the 
spring. 

All the Assemblies discussed the necessity for 
vitalizing the work of local associations and for 
greater attention to public relations activities. Many 
helpful suggestions were made for the work of local 
associations. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


Joseph E. Healy 


HE Virginia Education Association will not 

soon forget the devoted and courageous leader- 

ship which Joseph E. Healy has given it dur- 
ing his two-year term as president. 

Not the least of Mr. Healy’s achievements has been 
his promotion of harmony and fellowship within the 
Association. This has been noticeable in every phase 
of the Association’s work. He knows how to be firm 
without giving offense and how to value another's 
opinion without yielding his own convictions. His 
sincerity and singleness of purpose inspire the confi- 
dence of all who come in contact with him. Without 
minimizing the contributions of others, a large meas- 
ure of credit for the present substantial unity and en- 
thusiasm among members of the Virginia Education 
Association must be given to the man who has served 
as president during the past two years. 


Mr. Healy’s leadership gained recognition outside 


as well as within the professional ranks. He is a 
worthy representative of education in any company 
and he has gained recognition as a far-sighted, unself- 
ish, and able advocate of enlarged educational op- 
portunity for all of Virginia’s children. If he did not 
accomplish all the objectives of his administration, 
he made a substantial advance all along the line and 
left the Association in a position to go forward into 
new fields of usefulness. 


Joseph E. Healy has shown himself a man of char- 
acter, of good will, and of a steadfast and enduring 
purposefulness, one who is at all times fully conscious 
of the obligations which leadership imposes and fully 
able and ready to discharge them. As he steps down 
from the presidency of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, he will continue to be an educational leader 
whose influence will count heavily in all movements 
directed toward the common good. 





Learning the Ways of Democracy 


Under the above title the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association 
has produced a case book in civic education which 


will be eagerly welcomed by all teachers and adminis- 
trators who are seeking to improve the provision for 


training in this important field. 


In preparing this report, the Commission studied 
ninety selected schools in fifty-five representative com- 
munities from coast to coast—three of which were in 
Virginia. The report presents the best practices found 
in respect to the course of study, classroom teaching, 
out-of-class school activities, school activities in the 
community, and administration. The Commission 
looks beyond present practice, however, and attempts 
to point the way to a comprehensive policy which 
will consolidate the scattered advances in the cur- 
riculum, the teaching, and the school’s relationship 
to the wider community. 

It is gratifying to note that the work of the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education in infusing a 
broader concept of social welfare into the schools 
through the course-of-study materials for secondary 
schools was emphasized by the Commission in its re- 
port. The Virginia State Core Curriculum was also 
stressed by the Commission for the training given “‘in 


habits of good thinking and clear expression’. An 
increasing number of Virginia schools are making ef- 
fective use of the materials provided by the State 
Department of Education in an effort to promote 
better methods of teaching citizenship. 


The report of the Commission, prepared by six 
experts in social science subjects, is published in a 
478-page volume entitled, Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. Twelve months were required for this 
study and the formation of the report. Appointed 
five years ago by the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administra- 


“tors to chart policies for American education, the 


Educational Policies Commission has made improve- 
ment of education for democratic citizenship a cen- 
tral point in its work. The twenty members of the 
Commission include many of the best known educa- 
tors in the country, among them Cornelia S. Adair, 
Principal, Franklin School, Richmond. 


This volume should be in the professional library 
of every school in the State. The final chapter, 
‘“Where Stands Your School?’’, will enable schools to 
evaluate present practices and to chart a course toward 
improved procedures in civic education. 
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Making Way For Audio-Visual Education 


WILLIAM H. BOWEN, Jr., Supervisor 
Audio-Visual Education, State Department of Education 


O meet the challenges of this 
T ctansine world in which we 

live, we have incorporated 
into our teaching techniques the 
use of audio-visual aids. These 
aids include the use of such things 
as radios, phonographs, transcrip- 
tion playbacks, 16-mm. motion 
picture projectors, film strip pro- 
jectors, opaque projectors, slide 
projectors, stereographs, objects, 
and even maps and charts. 

Any teacher not using such 
things might well ask how these 
aids can be used in a regular class- 
room. Before suggesting possible 
uses, we believe it necessary that 
these teachers should be acquainted 
with the materials available for use. 
Quite an industry has grown out 
of the demand and need for mo- 
tion picture films, slides, filmstrips, 
etc., and now there are hundreds 
of companies with films produced 
especially for school and classroom 
use. There are films on science, 
history, social studies, geography, 
government, and other subjects or 
problems. Radio programs, which 
have been designed and prepared 
primarily for classroom use, are 
being currently broadcast; tran- 
scriptions and records in foreign 
languages, English speech, drama, 
history, civics, social studies, and 
outstanding current events have 
been prepared and are available to 
schools; slides and other aids have 
been prepared—all selected and de- 
signed for use in the schools. 

How can we, as educators, fail 
to see the far-reaching value of 
such things when we know that 
most people learn more through 
using these several senses than 
through the old way of teaching? 
Even though some say that they 
fail to see where these aids will 
be of much value to them, we 
believe that “deep down” they 


know they are wrong and their 
reason for saying this is that too 
much effort and preparation is re- 
quired to make the change. How 
can we expect children to grow and 
develop critical thinking and crea- 
tive imagination if we limit them 
to the material they get from books 
and from their instructors? Please 
do not think that we are saying our 
instructors or teachers are not capa- 
ble of providing much of this to 
students, but we say this: With 
the use of these powerful and mo- 
tivating aids, the alert and progres- 
sive teacher can provide back- 
ground and enrich the experiences 
of pupils whose scope would other- 
wise be very narrow and limited. 
How can we pass these aids up 
when, if not accepted, they will 
pass us by? Children must learn 
to live in this atmosphere of change 
and development. How can they 
do it if we teach them to live in 
the world of yesterday? The an- 
swer is this. They will learn with- 
out proper guidance and make their 
own adjustments. But how many 
will do this in an intelligent way 
and adjust so that their lives will 
be happy and well-rounded? We 
must “‘see the light’’ and do all in 
our power to guide these children 
and to provide for them by using 
the best of what is available. 

In reality, we are teaching the 
same basic things but are merely 
using techniques that will help us 
do better what we have been do- 
ing all along. We, as teachers and 
leaders, must grow. We cannot re- 
main the same. If we do not pro- 
gress, then we will retrogress. This 
has been said for years, but how 
many of us have applied it to our- 
selves? It is time to “‘take stock”’ 
of ourselves when students are bet- 
ter informed on many subjects 
than their teachers—nct on aca- 






demic subjects, but on vital, every- 
day, living subjects. 

The place that we, in Virginia, 
see for these aids or techniques is 
one of supplementation. None of 
these stands alone but are to be 
used purely as supplementary ma- 
terial for the teacher to employ 
whenever she can fit them into 
what she is attempting to accom- 
plish. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education has created the Division 
of Audio-Visual Education to serve 
you. Its services include such 
things as, providing information 
on sources of material available for 
use, something of the content of 
this material, an evaluation of the 
material, and methods of obtain- 
ing it. This Division also investi- 
gates and recommends companies 
which sell the various types of 
physical equipment necessary for 
carrying on an audio-visual pro- 
gram. A Handbook on Utilization 
of Audio-Visual Education has 
been prepared and is available for 
distribution free of charge, upon 
request. During the year informa- 
tion will be collected on the ac- 
tivities within the State, and this 
will be made available to all in- 
terested so that there may be an 
interchange of ideas and methods. 
Another objective of this Depart- 
ment is to establish regional edu- 
cational film and transcription li- 
braries to be located at teachers’ 
colleges in the State. In this way 
films and transcriptions will be 
more easily available to schools, 
and the colleges will have means 
of training future teachers and 
teachers now ‘‘on the job” in the 
best methods of using audio-visual 
aids. This Division stands ready 
at any time to offer suggestions or 
work with teachers and principals 
on any problems pertaining to 
this field. 








JOHN ALEX RORER 


University of Virginia 


UR concept of the curric- 
() ulum has undergone radical 

changes in recent years. An 
examination of a course of study 
made in 1915 will show in much 
detail long lists of facts to be 
taught, organized in logical order 
with some suggestions of methods 
and techniques. The new courses 
of study prepared since about 1930 
include a rich variety of activities, 
suggested as means of affording 
certain types of experience to chil- 
dren. It is assumed that these ex- 
periences will result in certain out- 
comes, which are usually desig- 
nated as: understandings or gen- 
eralizations; appreciations or atti- 
tudes; habits or skills. 

In short, the curriculum is now 
conceived as the sum total of edu- 
cative experiences, which children 
undergo under the influence of the 
school. 

With the emphasis now upon 
experience, our attention has been 
focussed upon means of affording 
a rich background and a wide va- 
riety of experience to all children. 
The term, experience, implies also 
that a depth of insight and grasp 
of meaning must accompany an ac- 
tivity if it is to be a real experience. 

In determining what experiences 
should be afforded children, it is 
necessary to consider the previous 
experience of the learner, for it is a 
well accepted principle that each ex- 
perience is strongly conditioned by 
previous experience. Dewey has 
defined education as growth in 
“the ability to bring past experi- 
ence to bear in perceiving the sig- 
nificance of new experience.” 

Not the least important task of 
the teacher then is to see that chil- 
dren have experiences calculated to 
serve them in giving significance 
to later experiences. 

Most of our experience comes 
through our sense organs. There 
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Enriching the Curriculum 


Through Visual 








Aids 


Principles and suggestions governing the 
provision of concrete experiences. 


may be some sort of Extra-Sen- 
sory-Perception, but we know so 
little about it that we cannot em- 
ploy it for educational purposes. 
Of course, it is trite and common- 
place, but it is nevertheless true 
that we learn through seeing, hear- 
ing, touching, smelling, and other 
sensory activities. While there are 
no conclusive studies to indicate 
the relative importance of each of 
these avenues of perception, we 
have some indication through one 
study that 40 per cent of our per- 
cepts come through vision, 25 per 
cent through hearing, 17 per cent 
through touch, 3 per cent through 
taste and smell and 15 per cent 
through miscellaneous activities. 
Although a larger proportion of 
our perception comes from vision, 
teachers very generally place much 
more emphasis upon hearing. The 
verbal approach is generally em- 
ployed from kindergarten through 
the university. 

It has long been recognized that 
much experience with concrete 
things is a necessary basis for ab- 
stract thinking. Comenius, in 
1657, published the first illustrated 
textbook for children, entitled, 
“Orbis Pictus Sensualium.”” (The 
Pictured World of Sensory 
Things). This was one of the first 
attempts to employ visual aids in 
classroom teaching. Comenius said: 

“The norms of truth must be 
extracted from natural phenom- 
ena.’’ We now recognize these as 
environmental experiences. He 
stated further that: 

“‘Whatever is to be known must 
be taught”; that is, by presenting 
the object or idea directly to the 
child, not merely through its form 
or symbol. 

Pestalozzi and Herbart devel- 
oped the idea of learning as de- 
velopment and sought to bring it 
about through concrete experiences. 





Froebel made objects a very im- 
portant part of all kindergarten 
work. 

With our logically organized 
outlines of subject matter, how- 
ever, we have failed to recognize 
the fundamental truth of the well 
known principle that the concrete 
must precede the abstract. 

For failure to give children an 
adequate background of concrete 
experience, we develop such sit- 
uations as these: 

1. A child can repeat a multi- 
plication table, but he cannot 
solve a simple problem. 

2. A child knows the funda- 
mental operations in arith- 
metic, but he doesn’t know 
when to use them. 

3. A child can call words on a 
printed page, but he cannot 
get the meaning of what he 
reads. 

4. A child can spell words, but 
he cannot use them in his 
written correspondence. 

5. A child knows the mechanics 
of reading, but he cannot 
read understandingly of his 
own free will. 

These conditions may be de- 
scribed as verbalisms, since they 
all involve a knowledge of the 
words involved but a lack of un- 
derstanding of what they mean. 

Some amusing examples will 
serve to remind the reader of simi- 
lar verbalisms in his own school 
experience. 

Recently a teacher sent a pupil 
to the principal’s office for a “‘re- 
lief’ map. The pupil told the 
principal he wanted a WPA map. 

A negro preacher, upon being 
asked to talk on the “‘Epistles’’, 
replied that he didn’t know much 
about them “‘’Cepn dey was de 
wives of de Apostles.” 

These situations may be avoided 
and corrected through furnishing 
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the child with concrete experiences. 
When these are given in sufficient 
detail and vividness, an insight into 
the meaning of words results, 
which enables the individual to 
avoid ridiculous and irrelevant use 
of words. 

In general, we may say that the 
teacher’s task is to lead the child 
from dependence upon concrete 
means of experiencing to the abil- 
ity to do highly abstract thinking. 
The latter, however, cannot come 
without a rich and varied back- 
ground of concrete experience. 

The most common types of 
visual aids employed by teachers 
in giving children concrete experi- 
ence are as follows: 


School Excursions Photographs 
Dramatizations Lantern Slides 
Motion Pictures Film Strips 
Museum Objects Prints 

and Specimens Charts 
Stereographs Maps 


These are by no means all the 
visual aids commonly employed 
but will serve as a suggestive list. 


It will be observed that the 
above list is roughly arranged in 
order of concreteness. The most 
concrete, the most real experience, 
is that encountered on the excur- 
sion. The map is a very abstract 
object symbolizing a country, a 
continent, or the world itself. This 
suggests that the aids at the head 
of the list should be used before 
those at the end or with younger 
inexperienced children. 

Fortunately there are no fixed 
techniques for using visual aids. 
They must always be adapted to 
the purpose at hand. They may 
be used: 


1. To stimulate interest 
2. Toclarify a concept present- 
ing a difficulty 
3. To summarize or integrate 
the activities of some cen- 
ter of interest 
4. To motivate an activity 
5. As a worth while activity 
in itself—as enjoying a pic- 
ture. 
[n summary, my argument has 
heen somewhat as follows: 


1. The modern curriculum is 
one of experiences. 


2. The developmental pattern 
begins with concrete experi- 
ences and proceeds to ab- 
stract experiences. 

3. Visualexperiences forma ma- 
jor part of our background 
of concrete experiences. 

4. The teacher's task is largely 
one of providing concrete vis- 
ual experiences for children. 

5. There are many types of 
visual aids, varying from 
purely concrete to largely 
abstract aids. 

6. Visual aids are flexible and 

adaptable to various pur- 

poses. 

Visual aids are not ends in 

themselves but are useful 

supplementary materials of 
instruction. 

Visual aids are the chief mate- 
rials to be employed in avoiding 
a curriculum of verbalism and af- 
fording one of experience. 


~ 


Recent surveys have shown that 
the greatest hindrance to wider use 
of visual (1) lack of 
teacher preparation in their use, 
and (2) lack of materials. Sev- 
eral states are attempting to cor- 
rect these conditions by requiring 
teachers to take courses in visual 
instruction and by providing cen- 
tral state visual aids libraries. Lack- 
ing in Virginia the best 
remedy at present is to inform 
teachers where they may obtain 
information and materials. There- 
fore, we are accompanying this ar- 
ticle with a short bibliography of 
useful reading materials and a list 
of sources from which aids may be 
obtained. 


aids are 


these 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Books on visual aids including those 
may be borrowed from the 
Library, Library, 


listed below 
Alderman 
University of Virginia.) 
Brunstetter, M. R. How to Use the Edu- 
cational Sound Film. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. (One 
of the best references on this sub- 


Extension 


ject. ) 

Dale, Edgar; Dunn, Fannie; Hoban, 
C. F.; and Schneider, Etta. Motion 
Pictures in Education. H. W. Wil- 


son Company, Chicago, 1937. (A 
summary of findings on this sub- 
ject.) 
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Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Materials of Instruc- 


tion. Eighth Yearbook. National 
Education Association Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1935. 
(Suggests many materials and their 
use. ) 


Gray, H. A. Instructional Sound Films 
Correlated With Public School Cur- 
riculum Materials. Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc. Long Island City, N. Y. 
1938. Free. 

Hoban, Charles F.; Hoban, Charles F., 
Jr.; and Zisman, S. B. Visualizing 

The Cordon Com- 

New York, 1937. (A text- 

book for use of teachers.) 


the Curriculum. 
pany, 


Townes, Mary E. Teaching With Motion 


Pictures. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1938. (A 


guide to sources of information and 
materials.) Price 25c. 

Educational 64 Lake Street, 
Chicago. (A monthly publication. 
$2.00 per year.) 


Screen » 


SOME SOURCES OF MATERIALS 
Audio Visual Extension Service 
University System of Georgia 
Room 10, 233 Walton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

(Rents sound and silent film at rea- 
sonable rates, varying from 75c to $2.00 
per reel.) 


University Extension Division 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
(Rents sound and silent films and lan- 
tern slides at reasonable rates. ) 


United States Office of Education Film 

Service 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

(Will send free a Directory of U. S. 
Government Films which may be ob- 
tained from various Federal Government 
Agencies upon payment of transportation.) 


Commission on Human Relations 
Progressive Education Association 
International Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York City. 

(This organization rents at rates vary- 
ing from $6 to $7 for two-week periods 
short pictures re-edited from full length 
feature pictures, such as Captains Cou- 
rageous, Arrowsmith, Good Earth, Dead 
End, Louis Pasteur and the like. These 
films present excellent social situations for 
class discussions. Catalogue sent on re- 
quest. ) 


Department of Education 
American Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West at 79th Street 
New York City. 

(Rents at very reasonable rates sound 
and silent films on many subjects.) 
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Interpreting the Schools by Radio 


EDWARD ALVEY, Jr., Dean 
Mary Washington College 


CLASS in curriculum-mak- 
ing in the 1940 Summer 
Session of Mary Washing- 

ton College decided as a group 
project to prepare a thirty-minute 
interpretation of the philosophy 
and procedures of the modern 
school. Questions frequently asked 
by parents and others interested 
in education were tabulated. The 
class then organized into four dis- 
cussion groups, and each group se- 
lected questions it would like to 
discuss. Each group chairman or- 
ganized and coordinated the dis- 
cussion of his group. Four micro- 
phones were used, as each group 
was seated around a small table 
in the broadcasting studio of Mary 
Washington College. The names 
of speakers are incorporated in the 
questions and answers in order to 
indicate to the radio audience the 
person speaking. 

Those taking part in the broad- 
cast were Mary D. Clark, North- 
umberland; Mrs. W. W. Cadwell, 
La Grange, Georgia; Gayle Bow- 
man, Prince William; George 
Dent, Front Royal; Mrs. Evelyn 
L. Blankenship, Orange; Aileen 
Farmer, Arlington; Mrs. Nannie 
Furr, Mecklenburg; Pauline 
Brown, Prince William; Lila 
Speight, La Grange, Georgia; 
Henry C. Johnson, Sussex, Dela- 
ware; Jane Lingo, Sussex, Dela- 
ware; Bessie Brooks, Caroline; 
Sarah Harper, Louisa; Mrs. Julia 
B. Burrus, Orange; and Edward 
Alvey, Mary Washington College. 

Miss Clark: In a very informal 
way we are going to discuss ques- 
tions which have been frequently 
asked by parents and people who 
are interested in our schools. One 
question which has been asked so 
many times is, ‘“What are some of 
the things the schools of today are 
doing that they did not do for- 
merly?’’ Mrs. Cadwell, you have 
had quite a bit of experience. What 





A script prepared for broadcasting over 


Station WRNL. 


are some of the things you have 
observed? 

Mrs. Cadwell: Miss Clark, I 
have observed that the school is 
trying to develop more pupil re- 
sponsibility. The informality of 
the modern classroom lends itself 
to pupil participation in the va- 
rious activities and, therefore, to 
the development of pupil respon- 
sibility. The daily routines such 
as leading class discussions, taking 
lunch orders, greeting visitors, car- 
ing for instructional materials, 
serving on committees, and the like 
are responsibilities assumed by the 


pupils. 
Miss Bowman: ‘That sounds 
interesting. I know the children 


like those duties. 

Mrs. Cadwell: Indeed they do, 
Miss Bowman. Pupils also have 
a part in planning the policies re- 
garding assembly programs, the 
cafeteria, the playground, halls, 
safety patrols, and library. 

Miss Clark: Think of it, Mrs. 
Cadwell! When we were in school, 
children were told exactly what to 
do and how to do it. 

Mrs. Cadwell: Yes, Miss Clark, 
that is quite true. Another out- 
standing advantage of the mod- 
ern school policies is this: There 
is no definite amount of subject 
matter to be mastered by every 
pupil; there are no fixed standards 
of ability and pupils work at their 
own best levels. This naturally 
gives them a feeling of security, 
of success and satisfaction. The 
group activities that they engage 
in are planned together by the 
teacher and children. Children do 
their work because they like it— 
because they are interested. And 
we are hapy to see them applying 
democratic principles in their 
everyday living, cooperating with 
one another and with their teach- 
ers in making a better, a happier 
school community. 





Miss Clark: Miss Bowman, 
have you observed any improve- 
ments? 

Miss Bowman: Miss Clark, I 
think one thing we are doing today 
that teachers didn’t do in the past is 
that we are making use of the free 
materials that are around us. We 
are making use of these by taking 
excursions, field trips, and nature 
study walks. Too often in the 
past the school has stayed within 
itself entirely too much. Lessons 
were assigned to the class, such as, 
“take down to page so and so,” 
while the teacher wouldn't have 
thought of taking her pupils on 
excursions to interesting places in 
the neighborhood. Factories, 
stores, post offices, banks, or new 
buildings that are being con- 
structed, all form places of inter- 
est for the pupils. All these things 
help the child to get first hand 
meanings of the world around him 
and his relation to it. 

Dr. Alvey: Do these experiences 
carry over to the classroom, Miss 
Bowman? 

Miss Bowman: Yes, Dr. Alvey, 
they do. When a child sees some- 
thing for himself, his reading will 
be more vivid because he will be 
reading about his own experiences. 
I am sure this is a much better 
way to stimulate learning than just 
to sit in the schoolroom and read 
abstract words that are often 
meaningless. One little boy in my 
room was reading one day about 
how a tadpole changes into a frog. 
He couldn’t understand it. We 
went on a nature study walk and 
found some tadpoles. We brought 
them back to our room, and the 
children actually witnessed the 
change from tadpole to frog. 

Mrs. Cadwell: Are these trips 
planned, Miss Bowman? 

Miss Bowman: Oh, that is very 
important, "Mrs. Cadwell. The 
teacher should plan with the chil- 
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dren some of the things they want 
to look for and questions that they 
want to ask the postmaster or 
clerks in the stores. Children get 
so much more out of the trips if 
they have something definite to 
look for or to ask about. 

Miss Clark: Miss Bowman, do 
you think you are justified in tak- 
ing the time from your regular 
classes for these trips? 

Miss Bowman: I do, indeed, 
Miss Clark, because, as I have im- 
plied before, children can learn 
things much more easily by ac- 
tually experiencing them. 

Miss Clark: I have found that 
the schools are encouraging the 
pupils to do more creative work. 
The older method was different be- 
cause the pupils copied the crea- 
tive work of someone else; today 
the students are urged to use free 
expression and show their feelings 
through their work. The Life 
Magazine of this week (July 16, 
1940) has prints of pictures 
painted by American school chil- 
dren on their conception of the 
present war. They are wonderful 
and certainly show free expression. 
Then creative work is done in 
music, dancing, dramatics, and 
even in club work. Such clubs as 
the Hobby Club or the Candid 
Camera Club give pupils great op- 
portunity for creative work. 

Miss Clark: Dr. Alvey, you 
have observed in so many schools; 
what do you think is an outstand- 
ing improvement? 

Dr. Alvey: Miss Clark, I have 
been impressed with what the 
schools are doing in education for 
democratic living. Both the meth- 
ods and materials of classroom in- 
struction are contributing to this 
end. Modern class procedures are 
developing a new feeling of re- 
sponsibility for constructive partic- 
ipation in social living—the foun- 
dation of democracy. The child 
senses a new recognition of his own 
personality as a member of the 
group. He learns to fulfill his own 
obligations and to respect the rights 
of others. And the materials of 
the curriculum itself center around 
problems of group living, such as 


recreation, housing, safety, and the 
like. 

Miss Clark: Mr. Dent, what 
are some of the questions you have 
heard asked about our schools? 

Mr. Dent: I believe one of the 
outstanding questions that I’ve 
been hearing is the one dealing 
with school and community rela- 
tionships. The question seems to 
be—Are the school and community 
becoming more closely related and 
if so, what is bringing about 
the relationship? Mrs. Blanken- 
ship, do you think the school and 
community are being drawn closer 
together? 

Mrs. Blankenship: Mr. Dent, I 
do. When I hear the topic of home 
and school relationship mentioned, 
I think first of the different types 
of schools that have existed. 
Around 1900 and before, there 
was the little one-room school 
which taught the three R’s. This, 
as we all realize, was very ineffi- 
cient. But on the other hand, there 
seemed to exist a greater under- 
standing between teacher, parent, 
and pupil. The teacher ‘boarded 
round’ and thus he or she be- 
came familiar with conditions that 
existed in the home and in the 
community. After several years, 
when methods of traveling were 
being perfected and the roads were 
being improved, the practice of 
‘““boarding-round’’ was discon- 
tinued. About this time there de- 
veloped a sort of gap between the 
teacher and community. The 
teacher seemed to feel that she was 
doing the job and resented the 
parents’ “‘interference’’. 

Miss Farmer: Mrs. Blanken- 
ship, do you think that this atti- 
tude exists today? 

Mrs. Blankenship: 


Farmer. 


No, Miss 
I believe that there is a 
swing in the opposite direction 
again. Just as people sensed the 
need for more modern transporta- 
tion, they sensed the need for 
school improvement and with the 
improvement in educational pro- 
cedures there came the need of co- 
operation. The teacher can no 
longer say, ““We don’t need you 
parents,’’ because school today is 
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more of a process of cooperative 
living. 

Mrs. Furr: In what phases of 
school work can they participate, 
Mrs. Blankenship? 

Mes. Blankenship: I hardly be- 
lieve that there is any field in 
which the parents would not be 
able to participate, Mrs. Furr. 
They are often able to render valu- 
able services as guides during field 
trips. They may supply materials 
for the school, or give the teacher 
helpful information about their 
children’s home life, which is some- 
times invaluable in solving certain 
children’s problems. Then, too, 
there are the public officers, such 
as doctors, nurses, firemen, police- 
men, and many others who will 
be able to render a great service to 
the school. 

Mr. Dent: Mrs. Blankenship, 
what agencies are being used to 
promote a better understanding 
between the school and commu- 
nity? 

Mrs. Blankenship: Mr. Dent, I 
believe one of the most vital means 
being used to bring about a closer 
community-school relationship is 
the Parent-Teacher organizations. 
There are also study groups. How- 
ever, we are not so concerned over 
the question of what devices shall 
we use to interest parents as we 
are over the number we are inter- 
esting. Parents are not difficult to 
organize, once a capable and in- 
terested leader is found. Naturally, 
they are bound together by the 
common desire to give their chil- 
dren a better chance than they 
have had. 

Mr. Dent: You have certainly 
given us some important thoughts 
on that topic, Mrs. Blankenship, 
and I believe that we all agree that 
there is a growing relationship be- 
tween the school and community. 
Miss Farmer, do you think that 
the city schools have moved as 
far in this direction as the rural 
schools have? 

Miss Farmer: Mr. Dent, I be- 
lieve the rural schools have made 
more progress toward this goal 
than the city schools. In rural 


(Continued on page 120) 








The Visual Aid Experiment In Southwest Virginia 











GROUP of thirty 
A schools in South- 

west Virginia is 
experimenting with in- 
structional sound films. 
This type of visual aid, 
though not new and not. 
untried, is not so familiar 
a tool of instruction in 
Virginia as it should be. 
The most important reason for this 
is the fact that instructional films, 
whether sound or silent, are too 
expensive for any one school to ac- 
quire a large library of them. When 
it is considered that sound films 
cost about $50 each and silent 
films about $24 each, the present 
limitations of any one school’s 
program may be easily recognized. 
Furthermore, the purchase of a 16 
millimeter motion picture projec- 
tor, if any such program is to be 
undertaken, is necessary. 

Some of the schools in Virginia, 
as in other states, have purchased 
16 millimeter motion picture pro- 
jectors on the assurance of some 
glib salesman that there is suffi- 
cient free film available so that 
the schools will not be forced to 
make further expenditures for their 
visual aid program. This misrep- 
resentation has also retarded the 
State program; for while a great 
amount of free film is available, 
some of it is either propaganda for 
industrial or civic enterprises, or 
is not especially designed for the 
Virginia curriculum. 
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Radford. 














A further diffi- 
culty was presented 
by the fact that 
many teachers have 
confused films de- 
signed primarily as 
aids to instruction 
with those films 
(shown by movie 
houses) which are 
designed primarily for entertain- 
ment. This misunderstanding, for- 
tunately, is being rapidly dispelled. 

Recognizing the potential value 
of instructional films, Dr. D. W. 
Peters, president of State Teachers 
College at Radford, began to plan 
for an experimental program, 
which was actually inaugurated 
this fall and will continue for two 
years. Many schools in South- 
west Virginia had had sporadic 
experience with instructional films, 
but in almost every case the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. Some 
schools had relied exclusively upon 
free films, and were disappointed 
by the fact that the contents of the 
films were not up to expectations, 
and also by the fact that the films 


I. R. SILVERMAN, Director of Visual 
Education, State Teachers College, 
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Radford State Teach- 
ers College sponsors 
cooperative ex peri- 
ment in use of instruc- 
tional films. 























could not be obtained when 
needed. Other schools had rented 
their instructional films from Ex- 
tension Divisions of certain univer- 
sities, and were disappointed be- 
cause they could not obtain the 
films as they needed on account of 
the great demand for them. 
These schools, therefore, held a 
meeting early in June at which the 
problem concerning classroom films 
was discussed. They determined 
that they could secure better results 
by uniting their efforts, and there- 
fore decided to act as a group in 
obtaining instructional films. Dili- 
gent research revealed that the Erpi 
Classroom Films are well suited to 
the needs of the revised Virginia 
curriculum. ‘These pictures have 
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been conceived, supervised, and di- 
rected by curriculum experts and 
they promised good results. Sub- 
sequent investigation revealed an 
inexpensive plan whereby thirty 
schools could inaugurate a promis- 
ing program of visual education. 
Each school agreed to pay a sum 
($100) sufficient to purchase two 
sound films, and was given two 
years in which to pay for these 
films. Each school also agreed to 
lend its two films to the twenty- 
nine remaining schools in return 
for the loan of the films belonging 
to the other schools. Thus, the 
group as a whole now has a film 
library of sixty sound films, and 
each school is a stockholder own- 
ing two films. The State Teachers 
College at Radford agreed to act 
as a service agent and a clearing 
house for the group. 

The schools next set up a busi- 
nesslike organization to manage 
its affairs. This organization was 
called the Instructional Visual Aid 
Service of Southwest Virginia. A 
committee representing as many 
schools as possible was chosen to 
select the titles of the sixty films. 
This committee had each school 
indicate which films it desired of 
all those available. When all the 
selections were in, this large com- 
mittee met and made the final se- 
lection and purchase of the sixty 
films listed at the end of this ar- 
ticle. It is too early to know how 
successful this selection was, but it 
is only fair to indicate that there 
was no dissatisfaction at the be- 
ginning of the school year with the 
selection of films. 

The State Teachers College at 
Radford as the service agent for 
the association appointed a director 
to operate the whole service. A 
laboratory was set up at the col- 
lege with the equipment necessary 
for cleaning, repairing, and ship- 
ping films. Each school receives 
two films for each of thirty school 
weeks. A schedule was constructed 
in such a way that each school 
knows at the beginning of the 
year which two films it will re- 
ceive each week in the service year, 
and may prepare for them. This 
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does not give each teacher visual 
material necessarily at the best pos- 
sible time, but it does permit each 
teacher to know thirty weeks in 
advance what she can have. To 
accompany these films guide books 
for each film are sent out with 
them. Most schools now possess 
their own guide books, which 
analyze in detail the content of 
each film. 

Finally, evaluation sheets were 
drawn up so that the association 
may measure its progress in the 
use of visual aids to education. 
These evaluation sheets indicate the 
pedagogic technique employed with 
the use of the films. Criticism of 
the content, photography, and 
sound of each film is also obtained 
by these sheets. From the informa- 
tion contained on these completed 
evaluation sheets, the association 
will be enabled, in its second year, 
to make wiser decisions about the 
selection of films and the use of 
them in the classroom. It is planned 
that the association shall hold reg- 
ular meetings in order that the in- 
dividual members may learn from 
one another better methods and 
better procedures in the use of the 
classroom films. 

Another aspect of this experi- 
ment is represented by the train- 
ing of teachers to operate the mo- 
tion picture projectors correctly. 
If the teacher who projects the 
films does not operate the projec- 
tor correctly a certain amount of 
film damage can be expected. To 
prevent this, the association held 
a laboratory conference Septem- 
ber 20 and 21. At this time all 
those who attended were trained 
by a factory technician in the cor- 
rect use of a motion picture pro- 
jector. ‘Those thus trained re- 
turned to their own schools to 
train others. But in the actual ad- 
ministration of the experiment, 
whenever faulty projection has re- 
sulted in damage to the film, the 
inspection of the film each week 
will reveal the source of damage. 
The school responsible for this 
injury to the film is charged what- 
ever is needed to restore the film 
to a usable condition. At the col- 






lege, moreover, prospective teachers 
are at present being trained to op- 
erate projectors correctly. Fur- 
thermore, the college will offer this 
year, and in subsequent years, 
basic courses in visual education 
to those intending to teach so 
that they may have a working 
knowledge of the techniques and 
procedures associated with visual 
aids to education. 

It sometimes happens that a 
busy teacher or principal will for- 
get to return the films on time. 
The films are mailed to each school 
Friday night. They are to be used 
at the school each Monday and 
Tuesday. There is ample time for 
the films to be previewed before 
class use. Each school returns the 
films Tuesday evening in order that 
the service center may receive them 
by Thursday. On Thursday the 
films are inspected, cleaned, and 
repaired preparatory to shipping 
again. If a school is very late in 
returning films it can dislocate the 
schedule. ‘Therefore, when films 
are not received Thursday evening, 
a telegram is sent to the tardy 
school requesting that the film be 
returned immediately. Forgetful 
teachers also omit to return the 
guide books on time, but a post 
card promptly sent has resulted so 
far in a speedy return. 

This summer when plans for 
the operation of this experiment 
were completed, the State Teachers 
College at Radford decided to offer 
a course to its summer school stu- 
dents in the field of visual educa- 
tion. For this purpose the services 
of Miss Ruth Livermon, Principal 
of the Meadowbrook School, Nor- 
folk, were obtained. Miss Liver- 
mon has distinguished herself in 
the use of visual aids in the ele- 
mentary grades, as readers of this 
JOURNAL well know. The course 
was successful and some of the 
students participating in this work 
are now members of the associa- 
tion. 

The program as has been out- 
lined is experimental. After plans 
had been drafted, the State pro- 
gram of Visual Education was an- 
nounced. The experiment was en- 
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couraged by the State Director, 
Mr. William Bowen. It is hoped 
that from this experiment some 
results of value to education in 
Virginia may be forthcoming. 


LisT OF FILM UNITS 
1. Children of Holland 
Foods and Nutrition 
Farm Animals 


bo 


Electrons 
3. A Boat Trip 
The Work of Running Water 
4. Children of Switzerland 
Digestion of Food 
5. Our Earth 
Woodwind Choir 
6. Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
The Housefly 


7. Goats 
The Moon 

8. Mexican Children 
Clothing 


9. The String Choir 
Fuels and Heat 
10. Animals of the Zoo 
Molecular Theory of Matter 
11. Conservation of Natural Resources 
Pottery Making 
12. Modern Lithographer 
How Nature Protects Animals 
13. Water Power 
Tiny Water Animals 
14. The Development of Transportation 
Robin Red Breast 
15. People of Mexico 
Sound Waves and Their Sources 
16. The Percussion Group 
People of the Congo 
17. Shell-Fishing 
Metal Craft 
18. The Wheat Farmer 
Black Bear Twins 
19. The Cattleman 
Seed Dispersal 
20. Machine Maker 
Roots of Plants 
21. The Heart and Circulation 
Plastic Art 
22. Irrigation Farming 
Leaves 
23. Shelter 
Symphony Orchestra 
24. Butterflies 
The Work of the Atmosphere 
25. An Airplane Trip 
Beach and Sea Animals 
26. The Frog 
Colonial Children 
27. Body Defenses Against Disease 
Navajo Children 
28. Flowers at Work 
The Earth in Motion 
29. Arts and Crafts in Mexico 
Animals in Modern Life 


30. Plant Growth 
Oxidation and Reduction 
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The Tail Wags the Dog 


Some reflections on testing. 


LOWRY W. HARDING, Instructor 
College of Education, Ohio State University 
Former Principal, Buckhorn High School 


HAT is the fundamental 
WV parte of the school? 
Out of the multiplicity of 
answers two basic ideas emerge. 
One, the perpetuation, improve- 
ment, and recreation of society. 
Two, the development of the po- 
tentialities of each child to the 
greatest extent. Society ‘“‘en masse’ 
seems to hold the first purpose, 
while individuals, especially par- 
ents, tend to hold the second. This 
conflict of aims is to be expected 
in the peculiar culture we have de- 
veloped which swears allegience to 
Democracy and Individuality, Co- 
operation, and Free Competition, 
all in the same breath, seeing no 
incongruity in these beliefs. Ac- 
tually, there should be no conflict 
between the improvement of so- 
ciety and the development of the 
individual. These aims are mu- 
tually interdependent. Society 
must be recreated, not through 
sacrificing the individual but 
through his greater development 
and cooperative enterprise with 
other individuals in that society. 
The school should be the ideal 
place for this development and 
should be dedicated to the attain- 
ment of these aims. 
With the basic purpose of the 
school set forth, the problem be- 
comes one of developing specific 
practices for attaining it. Goals 
are never achieved in general, they 
are reached only by specific means. 
These detailed aims and means of 
fulfilling the needs of individuals 
and society should be decided 
through mutual and cooperative 
investigation by teachers, parents, 
and pupils. These immediate aims 
and means should be flexible, to be 
continually reformulated as experi- 
ence goes forward. In this work 
of selecting items of experience for 
the curriculum, the pupils should 


have as large a share of responsibil- 
ity as they can use. They can 
learn to be responsible only by 
having responsibility. 

In the past, agencies outside the 
teaching-learning process have ar- 
bitrarily selected those items chil- 
dren were supposed to need to fit 
into society. There was no sus- 
picion that society itself might need 
to change in some respects as a re- 
sult of mutual interaction. The 
actual present needs and problems 
of children were not considered, 
and the construction of the cur- 
riculum was predicated upon the 
continuance of a static social and 
economic order. Children were not 
expected to think, they were only 
to remember. Other people, adult 
experts, would do the thinking for 
them and select those magic items 
which, once learned and remem- 
bered, would automatically care for 
the child when he became an adult. 

These items of knowledge, ar- 
ranged in logical order in related 
fields, constitute that handy and 
useful teaching device, the text- 
book. Curriculum experts arrange 
these factual items and materials 
in ascending order of difficulty and 
the whole system is then set forth 
in courses of study for each sub- 
ject and grade. Most courses of 
study set up definite and rigid re- 
quirements for achievement in each 
specific area covered. It is all a 
very logical system, but it is based 
on three false assumptions. One, 
that all children can and will learn 
the same things in equal lengths 
of time. Two, that it is possible 
to predict, years in advance, what 
children will need to know as 
adults. Three, that memorizing 
many specific items arbitrarily se- 
lected by adults will automatically 
develop children who can think. 

The public spends three billion 
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dollars annually in the education 
of thirty-three million of its youth. 
Almost one million teachers are 
employed as agents to carry out this 
worthy aim. But we have seen 
that there are several aims, held by 
different groups. To make the 
task more confusing, the attain- 
ment of these aims, or even the 
fundamental purpose, must be 
through specific means. The skill- 
ful teacher might be able to har- 
monize these purposes except that 
he lacks intellectual security. Thus 
he feels that he must follow the 
course of study and cover the text- 
books, at whatever cost to the gen- 
uine education of the pupils. With 
a fine conscientious zeal to be 
worthy of his hire, the teacher 
strives to inject into his charges 
all the lore in all the texts. Even 
in systems where the course of 
study is supposed to serve as a 
guide instead of a taskmaster its 
tentative character is all too often 
overlooked. And, of course, at in- 
tervals during the teaching process 
the teacher’s success in thus ‘“‘train- 
ing’ his pupils is measured by 
tests. These tests are usually of 
ability to recall many factual items, 
seldom tests of ability to use this 
knowledge in: meaningful situa- 
tions—of using it as a basis for 
thinking. Teacher, as well as 
pupils, is usually rated according 
to the results. 

Education, much as it has 
grown, shows signs of further 
growth. Healthy, except for signs 
of malnutrition here and there, it 
is active and moving. Where is it 
going, and how is its direction be- 
ing determined? These are impor- 
tant questions, especially in a De- 
mocracy where the future depends 
so largely upon the ability of the 
common man to think intelligent- 
ly, to weigh his conclusions, and 
act experimentally in the solution 
of his problems. Is the direction 
determined within the process of 
education and by all the partici- 
pants as values emerge through 
their experience or is the determi- 
nation of its direction external to 
the process? 

To use an analogy, dogs have 
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tails which are more or less orna- 
mental and which may be said to 


serve two functions. In varying 
degrees of suitability the tail marks 
the posterior termination of the 
animal. The tail may also indicate 
the direction in which he is mov- 
ing or planning to move. But 
never does the tail dictate that di- 
rection. The animal reserves that 
function and decides where he is 
going on the basis of what is best 
for him as a whole. Education is 
not always so fortunate. Tests, to 
follow the analogy, do more or 
less suitably decorate the end of 
various stages of the educational 
process, such as months, quarters 
or semesters. They may also indi- 
cate the direction that has been 
followed and point to other 
worth-while aims. In too many 
cases, however, tests actually dic- 
tate the direction and govern the 
whole process, at the expense of 
pupil experience in intellectual de- 
velopment. This is serious. 

The difficulty is not so much 
with the textbooks. They are very 
useful compendiums and the newer 
ones are being continually im- 
proved. The trouble is in the way 
they are used. Too often they are 
the means and the end of educa- 
tion, all-inclusive. Too many 
teachers feel impelled to teach the 
text and test for that. Then, of 
course, one teaches that for which 
he is going to test. And so, a 
vicious citcle is being formed, in 
ever narrowing circumference. The 
test should be only one of many 
means to an end, not the end in 
itself, for then it inhibits growth 
and progress. Textbooks, so used, 
become poor substitutes for supe- 
rior teachers and poor insurance 
against inferior ones. Textbooks 
and pansophic tests tend to obscure 
the larger values of reflective 
thought and intelligent attack on 
modern problems. Teachers and 
pupils get ‘‘so close to the trees 
that they cannot see the forest’. 

In such a scheme testing, meas- 
urement and evaluation really dic- 
tate what is taught, how it is 
taught, and all the: activities of the 
curriculum. So long as people ap- 








ply the principles of cost account- 
ing to education and demand a 
definite balance sheet of educational 
profits and losses at stated intervals, 
teachers will test and assign marks 
in terms of finance accounting. 
Then they will in turn teach for 
the tests. If certain standards of 
achievement on these items are set 
up, what else to do if the entries 
of things known, facts memorized, 
are to stay on the profit side of the 
ledger? And all the while, the 
real education, that achievement of 
the ability to think intelligently, 
consider problems, work coopera- 
tively for the common good and 
weigh values, that education is go- 
ing heavily in the red! 

Truly, in such a scheme, with 
the test the end of the teaching 
process and largely directing that 
process, the tail wags the dog. 
Evaluation is not an end in itself 
but only one function of a larger 
process. Evaluation must be con- 
sidered as a part of the total edu- 
cative process, used as a measure, a 
stimulus and as a guide to further 
valid and meaningful experiences. 
The purpose of these experiences 
should be the regeneration of so- 
ciety by means of the cooperative 
enterprise of intelligently self-direc- 
tive individuals. 

What better place for children to 
learn to think than school? But 
how few of them do! Why is this 
so? Is it because the mass of people 
cannot think and their children in- 
herit this disability, or can it be 
that they are not really allowed op- 
portunity to think in school? To 
be stimulated to genuine thinking, 
one must have problems which 
concern him, not artificial, trumped 
up artifices with no vital meaning. 
Nor does one learn to think by 
such exercises as memorizing the 
capitals of the forty-eight states, 
bounding them, and naming the 
presidents of the United States, 
however useful such information 
might be. Of course, thinking takes 
time. There really isn’t time, in 


our crowded curriculum, for the 

memorization of all the facts and 

for thinking too. And, since the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Camps for High School Students 


A Report of THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


of the American Council on Education 


EACHERS of the social sci- 
: i ences have a problem that 

the teacher of English or al- 
gebra or home economics does not 
have. What they teach is related to 
swiftly changing world events; and 
the more exciting the world be- 
comes, the duller the textbook so- 
cial problems. Right now, with 
the world more exciting than it has 
been in two decades, the textbook 
cannot hope to compete with news- 
paper, newsreel, radio bulletin, or 
even dinner-table conversation. 

Labor problems, or the under- 
privileged, or the concentration of 
wealth, or the unemployed—what- 
ever the social study of the day— 
remain for the pupils a prose pic- 
ture framed in a textbook and 
therefore not vital enough to com- 
pete with the pictures of indigent 
sharecroppers or underprivileged 
children or the stricken war refu- 
gees they see in pictorial maga- 
zines. How much more meaning- 
ful a grasp of fundamental social 
truths these boys and girls will 
have after they live for a summer 
in a work camp where they can do 
something about social problems, 
where they work with and for the 
people their textbooks had called 
social problems. 

It was to vitalize social studies 
for youth and to give them an op- 
portunity to do something about 
social problems, as well as to help 
the underprivileged, that the Asso- 
ciated Junior Work Camps of New 
York City organized three camps 
for the summer of 1940—at the 
Settlement School in Pine Moun- 
tain, Ky., at Andover, N. J., and 
at Botsford, Conn. Fifty-eight pu- 
pils, interested in learning to work, 
enrolled. 

In the Kentucky area, a fringe 
of the inhabitants of ‘‘Bloody Har- 
lan County” live—or exist—on 
corn, ‘‘pataters,’’ cabbage, squash, 
a few cattle, and lean hogs, behind 





the unbroken ridge of Pine Moun- 
tain in the eastern part of Ken- 
tucky. What work there is—farm- 
ing on thin, rocky soil, hauling 
timber, or working for the WPA 
—brings in an income of from $40 
to a few hundred dollars a year. 
The one physician in the region 
serves 300 square miles; he reports 
the old scourges of hookworm, pel- 
lagra, dysentery, and malnutrition. 
Across Pine Mountain lie the coal 
mines of Harlan County, where 
labor problems have a sanguinary 
history and where the future for 
youth is inadequate subsistence and 
disillusionment. 

Into this Pine Mountain district, 
where the youthful campers came 
from various high schools to live 
and work for two months, text- 
book statistics were forgotten for 
living human beings. Poverty took 
on personality; Jim, one of the 
mountain boys who lived near by, 
was suffering from tuberculosis. 
Intemperance, which formerly 
called up a mental picture of the 
school’s glamor boys drinking too 
much at a sub-deb party, took the 
form of miners reeling home from 
the village bar Saturday night after 
squandering their meager wages. 
The term “poor housing’’ called 
up a dozen vivid mental pictures 
of the homes visited with Frank, a 
mountain boy who lived in one of 
them. And the campers, mostly 
city-bred youth, were enthusiastic 
about working on menial jobs be- 
cause they felt the exhilaration of 
achieving good for others. 

Vital experiences for youth were 
also provided at the other two 
camps, in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. The New Jersey camp 
was located on a farm, owned and 
operated by the Hudson Guild, a 
neighborhood house in the Chelsea 
district of New York City, which 
served as a recreational area for un- 
derprivileged children, young 


workers, and needy families with 
small children. Limited finances 
had crippled the farm, and many 
improvements were needed to make 
it habitable as well as suitable for 
recreation. 

Camp Stepney, near Botsford, 
Conn., the third project organized 
by the Associated Junior Work 
Camps during the summer of 
1940, is a beautiful but ram- 
shackle old farm situated in the 
rolling green hills of Northern 
Connecticut. Buildings were in 
disrepair and poorly organized to 
provide a summer vacation for un- 
derprivileged children of New 
York’s East Side House. The 
farm’s desperate need for play- 
ground facilities, recreational build- 
ings and athletic fields made it a 
model site for a work camp, near 
enough industrial centers to permit 
field trips to a variety of factories. 

To appreciate what the youth- 
ful workers gained in broadened 
social outlook from these camp 
cites, one must visualize the Harlan 
County coal mine area where en- 
forced patterns of existence—com- 
pany-owned houses, company 
stores and such regimentation— 
make civil liberties and personal 
freedom dreams of democracy 
which have not come true, and 
where interference with the right of 
labor to bargain collectively has cut 
a path of bitter strife. 

One must visualize, again, a 
dirty New Jersey industrial town 
and a visit to its shoe factory where 
the monotony of punching the 
same eyelet or capping the same 
lace turns hundreds of young 
workers into robots. Such experi- 
ences formed the basis of many eve- 
ning discussions around the camp- 
fire. The pros and cons of the 
Wagner Act, the rights of labor to 
bargain—such social advances were 
of realistic significance now that 
Barbara and Bill had a chance to 
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see their meaning to men and 
women who labor and whom the 
democratic way of life does not 
always reach. 

This new and vital way of 
arousing students’ interest in so- 
cial problems takes on additional 
significance when we read the fol- 
lowing quotation from What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach, 
published recently as a report to 
the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation by a committee of distin- 
guished educators: ““The obliga- 
tion of finding some way of pre- 
paring young people for citizen- 
ship, for intelligent social attitudes 
and for effective participation in 
community life has become a pub- 
lic obligation which must be met if 
social chaos is to be avoided.”’ 

But how about the kind of 
work these campers did? Was it 
real work? And what was the im. 
portance of work to the pupil? 
The American Youth Commission 
asked these and other questions of 
the fifty-eight enrollees in trying 
to determine the total educational 
value of the work camp. 


The kind of work done by the 
pupils in these camps might well 
be described in terms of nicked fin- 
gers and blistered palms. Fifty of 
the fifty-eight campers interviewed 
by the American Youth Commis- 
sion had never done a stroke of 
real work before they went to 
camp. The extent of their experi- 
ence, if any, was limited to helping 
mother with the dishes and help- 
ing father mow the lawn. 


But now, challenged by the 
clear-cut need of work to be done 
for the underprivileged, these boys 
and girls put in a full adult work 
day every day for two months. 
The boys at Pine Mountain as- 
sisted in building a new dining 
hall, tended the school dairy herd, 
and hoed corn on the steep moun- 
tainsides; the girls assisted the 


country doctor in his attempts to 
keep ahead of the scourges, accom- 
panying him over rocky wagon 
trails on his busy tasks of mercy. 
Some helped take care of under- 
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privileged children from the Har- 
lan coal area who had received a 
vacation opportunity at the Pine 
Mountain School. 

At the Hudson Guild Camp in 
New Jersey, a barn which had been 
left half completed by the contrac- 
tor was finished and painted. Boys 
remodeled and reroofed a milk 
house and garage, repaired rickety 
fences and sagging gates, cleared 
overgrown farm lands for use, con- 
structed a new drainage system for 
the dairy barn, and raised and mar- 
keted ten acres of vegetables. 

At Camp Stepney, boys and 
girls rebuilt an old barn into recre- 
ational club rooms and a little the- 
ater for the settlement house. They 
cleaned and remodeled a filthy, dis- 
carded chicken coop into a nature 
study laboratory for small chil- 
dren. Boys and girls joined to- 
gether in building a road, con- 
structing a playground, and repair- 
ing and painting camp furniture. 

Considering that almost none of 
these workers, whose average age 
was sixteen and a half years, had 
come to camp with any work ex- 
perience or any knowledge of tools, 
their accomplishments attested to a 
hearty willingness to learn to work 
as well as to careful staff manage- 
ment of the learning. 


Although there was no definite 
attempt at vocational guidance in 
any of the three work camps, the 
work foremen, acting as counselors, 
assisted the youth in learning simple 
skills necessary to the job, watched 
for definite signs of interest and un- 
usual ability, and kept work rec- 
ords to aid in improving the work 
habits of youth. 


Here we come to the second great 
social value of the work camp: 
boys and girls learn, many for the 
first time, what real work is. This 
value takes on added significance in 
the light of the same report of the 
ten educators in What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach, which 
emphasized that young people 
should be taught to look upon 
work as a highly desirable experi- 
ence. ““The ability to work stead- 
ily for eight hours is not a natural 








, 


possession,’” the report says. “‘It 
has to be acquired. ... Young 
people need to learn to work... . 
There is no factor in general edu- 
cation which is more important to 
consider.” 

The work experience gained by 
the fifty-eight youth in the three 
camps was the more effective since 
these pupils came from beneficent 
home environments of a generally 
superior type where plentiful food 
was theirs for the walking to the 
dinner table and where clothes 
were judged for their smartness. 
And all of them, in camp, learned 
to prepare and serve their own 
food, which was simple, and to 
take care of their own clothes, 
which were judged for the tough- 
ness of their fabric. 

The economy of the work camp 
places it within the reach of any 
community or school interested in 
training youth’s productive ener- 
gies while it is developing needed 
community facilities. The eight- 
week cost of the three Associated 
Junior Work Camps—-salaries for 
staff, food for the fifty-eight camp- 
ers and eleven staff members, medi- 
cal services, insurance, equipment, 
pre-season promotion, transporta- 
tion for field trips and general op- 
erating funds— was $7,324, or 
$126 for each youth. 


Most of the campers paid $125 
for the eight weeks and thirteen re- 
ceived scholarships of $25 to $100. 
There was no attempt to augment 
the camp funds by raising agricul- 
tural products for camp consump- 
tion; this possibility should not be 
overlooked in considering the es- 
tablishment of a work camp since 
the largest item in the budget is 
food. Any agricultural project in 
connection with the work camp 
would afford opportunities for 
youth in learning how to farm, be- 
sides reducing food costs. 


Values accruing to the commu- 
nity from the work accomplished 
should be considered by groups 
planning the establishment of 
work camps. School districts, for 
example, might find it possible to 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Freedom of Learning 


EDWARD O. SISSON 
Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Reed College 


This article ts one of a series prepared at the request of the Committee on Academic 


Freedom of the National Education Association. 


Since the Committee did not impose 


any restrictions, the various authors may not be in complete agreement with one an- 


other, nor were they authorized to speak officially for the NEA. The purpose of the 


series ts to promote discussion of significant issues at this critical period. 


OT “‘‘a little knowledge” 
N but a little ignorance is the 

dangerous thing. How 
many times we have to say ‘‘If I 
had only known!”’ So freedom of 
learning is indispensable to any in- 
telligent human life and growth 
and, note well, the very lifeblood 
of democracy. So John Milton, 
one of the true fathers of liberty, 
protesting against the suppression 
of free speech and press, cried: 
‘“‘Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, to argue freely, above all lib- 
erties.”” 

Thus the parties at interest in 
this freedom are the people as a 
whole, all of us, not some few 
speakers, writers, teachers. Sup- 
pression of freedom is a misde- 
meanor not so much against those 
who wish to speak but against all 
of us who wish to know, to learn, 
to be intelligent. In Nazi-land 
since even the all-powerful govern- 
ment cannot control the airwaves, 
the citizen is forbidden to listen in 
under harsh penalties for disobedi- 
ent curiosity. So the truth comes 
out that the restriction is inflicted 
upon the listener, the reader, the 
learner. A judge or police chief 
gets by with the public when he 
‘‘bans’’ some speaker, but his cen- 
sorship would not be so popular if 
the truth were told, that he was 
really telling some hundreds of his 
fellow citizens that they must not 
listen to the banned address. 

History is against the method of 
suppression and censorship. This 
method has been used predomi- 


nantly against new and significant 
truths, which clashed with some- 
body’s prejudices or interests. Fit 
example of its working is old Gali- 
leo on his knees under threat of 
burning at the stake, recanting his 
heretical doctrine that the earth 
moves around the sun—but mut- 
tering under his breath as he rises, 
“But it does move, after all.’’ So 
today, suppression is aimed pre- 
dominantly not against falsehood 
or wickedness but against ideas 
which go counter to prejudices or 
special interests. 

The banning of liberty in speech 
and press expresses contempt for 
the intelligence and good sense of 
the people at large. It makes out 
the mass of us to be incompetent, 
infantile, gullible, the easy prey of 
word-sharpers. The censors on the 
other hand, who presume to decide 
for us what we may hear and what 
not, have to set themselves up to be 
infallibly wise and patriotic be- 
yond all reason. Alas, we the 
People are too gullible, if we per- 
mit all-wise censors to dictate our 
intellectual life for us. 

Who are the warmest supporters 
and practicers of suppression: 
Adolph Hitler, Benito Mussolini, 
Joseph Stalin—all dictators, both 
right and left. Who loves and 
practices academic liberty: “Thomas 
Jefferson, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Constitution of the 
United States. And you, my fel- 
low Americans, what will you love 
and what will you practice? 

Make no mistake; this is no side 


issue. Freedom of hearing, of read- 
ing, of knowing, of learning—this 
is the essence of the democratic way 
of life. Democracy can survive lies, 
abuse, slander, even trickery, petti- 
fogging, chicanery; but it cannot 
exist upon the suppression of free 
thinking, free expression, free dis- 
cussion. The attempt to save the 
republic from alien enemies and 
alien ideas by banning free speech 
is On a par with getting rid of rats 
by burning the barn down. 

Academic freedom is no mere 
“‘academic”’ affair. It is not a ques- 
tion of the “‘right”’ of a few pro- 
fessors to have their say, when per- 
haps it might be as well for them 
to hold their tongues. The issue is 
the great and indispensable free- 
dom of us all as members of the 
American republic to hear, to read, 
to be informed and enlightened, 
and so to be competent and 
equipped to determine the social 
and political problems which we as 
citizens must understand and ad- 
judicate. 

The party of highest interest is 
the younger generation. They have 
everything to learn. The world is 
new to them and they need to 
know what kind of world it really 
is. It is a small matter compara- 
tively that this or that individual 
teacher is silenced, ejected—wrong 
indeed and tyrannical, but not the 
main issue. It is a great matter 
that the youth of the land, indeed 
the whole people, should be barred 
from hearing, reading, learning, 
whatever they desire to know. 
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The Old and the New in Schools 
Campbell County, Virginia 


FAY MOORMAN 
Clerk of Campbell County School Board 


The Concord High School 


HEN fire destroyed the old school building at 
\W Concord in Campbell County, Virginia, on 

December 2, 1936, the feeling among the 
patrons, division superintendent, and members of the 
county school board was not altogether one of grief. 
The old building had been an eyesore for years and csr aPamemh agate toe alanis 
its poor construction a constant source of annoyance 
and expense. One month from the day the fire oc- 
curred the temporary structure was ready for occu- 
pancy. Immediately the work on the construction of 
a permanent building was begun. The wreckage was 
cleared away and on the same site, one year from the —__- : = 
date of the fire, the school was housed in this $80,- . oe acksor 
000.00 modern brick building. The financing was won the =< tk a oe. bando 


done with the aid of P.W.A. and a loan from the sae a — a. >. ies 


ere p) 
° x . Uae ie . . ald bi 
there is a four-room cottage used for home economics — ¥ ne abi 


Literary Fund of Virginia. In the rear of the building 


and a shop for agriculture. 


The ruins. 


‘Name] 
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munity 
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alled ‘ 
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The temporary building. The modern building now in use. 
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These three and others like them have been abandoned and the pupils 
being transported to buildings like the one at the right. 


In one year seven 
thools similiar to the 
Jaksontown school 
hown at right were 
bandoned and the col- 
Dred children in the 
even communities 
ere placed in Rosen- 
ald buildings like the 
Dne above 








These children attended school in the little shack to the right until the 
new building on the left was ready for occupancy. This is the New 
Chapel Negro school. 


The old ‘Professor’ 
less’"—as desolate as locks the door for 
llation—-was aban- . the last time = the 
oned in 1934-35 and the Sam a ramshackle building 
egro children of this com- at left used as a 
munity are housed in the school for many 
W m structure below, YBa re : ai auds tehdien te. 
Vhi ” cornet e ilding be- 
in ocal a = low, which is the be- 
ginning of the Coun- 
ty Training School 
for Negroes. 
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An Experiment With Retarded Children 


FRANCES H. WILLIS 
Goochland 


INCE 1937, Goochland 
S County has been carrying on 

an experiment with socially 
unadjusted children. 

Although segregation as a gen- 
eral rule is unwise, it seemed wise 
in this particular case due to the 
fact that there is only one central 
high school in the county and the 
over-age children had been left 
with smaller children in the out- 
lying elementary schools. 

For the term 1937-38, the 
group led by Mrs. Rebe F. Mit- 
chell was comprised of boys and 
girls 15 years old and older taken 
from the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades in the elemen- 
tary schools and brought together 
in the high school. One fifteen- 
year-old boy, six feet tall, had been 
grouped with ten-year-old fourth 
graders. A girl fifteen years old 
was in such a group in another 
school. Those who had reached 
the seventh grade were sixteen and 
seventeen years old. Their retarda- 
tion had been due to poor attend- 
ance, subnormal mental conditions, 
physical handicaps, and _ limited 
backgrounds. 

95% came from submarginal 
homes. 

10% came from families on relief. 

45% came from homes with at 
least one deceased parent. 

45% had access to newspaper. 

20% had access to radio. 

None of homes had telephone. 

None of homes had encyclopedia. 

None of homes had modern con- 
veniences. 

By bringing these children into 
one group at the high school they 
were able to associate with other 
children of their same age and in- 
terests. They sang in the Choral 
Club, took part in the physical 
activities program, presented pro- 
grams at assembly, served on the 
Junior Red Cross Council, partici- 
pated in the Student Activities As- 
sociation, etc., knowing that they 





too had something worth while to 
give to their school and commu- 
nity. 

Their program of work was in- 
tegrated. They decided upon their 
unit of work, made their own 
plans, formulated their working 
groups, and evaluated their prog- 
ress with the help of each other 
and their teacher. Each child kept 
an individual file and as he worked 
on his chosen problems he put 
samples of work in his file. With 
the help of his teacher he compared 
and constrasted his work from 
time to time discovering his needs 
and learning where and how to 
concentrate his efforts. He received 
no grade on work done; the knowl- 
edge of growth came through his 
own observation as well as that of 
his parents, teacher, and classmates. 

Using mutiple textbooks, the 
members of the group helped to 
make out their book orders. They 
wrote for free materials according 
to the type of unit on which they 
were working. When needing tech- 
nical advice they consulted tech- 
nicians, interviewed county officials 
concerning county affairs, took ex- 
cursions to places of interest, etc. 

The follow-up of the 1937-38 
group who entered high school for 
the 1938-39 term was very grati- 
fying. Of the fourteen who en- 
tered, two dropped out of school 
and one was transferred to a CCC 
Camp, eleven remaining in high 
school. Of this eleven each carried 
the regular high school load. Eight 
made all their work, two failed one 
class, and one failed two classes. 


The follow-up of the 1938-39 
group, which was again led by 
Mrs. Mitchell, showed that nine of 
the ten children entered school in 
the fall of 1939. Of this number 
one dropped out of school during 
the year, seven made all of their 
work, and one failed two subjects. 

For the term 1939-40, the 
was led by Mrs. Laura 


group 





Wachmuth who did her apprentice 
teaching with Mrs. Mitchell the 
previous term. This was the last 
year of the experiment and the 
group included the last of the over- 
age children in the out-lying 
schools since the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools had been cooper- 
ating with the program by placing 
children in the group best suited 
for them socially. 

There were twenty-four chil- 
dren in the group at the beginning 
of the term, eight of which either 
dropped out of school or were 
transferred to schools outside the 
county. Of the number remaining 
in the group, fifteen will enter high 
school for the term 1940-41; one, 
a physically handicapped child, 
will be placed in a seventh grade 
group. 

It is felt that had these boys and 
girls not been placed in a situation 
where they felt socially and men- 
tally at ease they would have 
dropped out of school. As it is, 
over 60 per cent have remained and 
have become adjusted. 

The teachers in the out-lying 
elementary schools in cooperation 
with this program are keeping chil- 
dren in their social group, taking 
care of their needs regardless of 
“grade level’’. With this point of 
view on the part of elementary 
teachers it can be said that social 
maladjustment from the stand- 
point of over-age children has been 
eliminated from the Goochland 
County schools. 

This particular type of thing 
answered our immediate need and 
we feel has been worth while. A 
proof of this is that we have dis- 
continued this group as of June 11, 
1940, and the situation of large 
children grouped with smaller ones 
has been eliminated. I do not rec- 
ommend this procedure to others 
unless they have the same adminis- 
trative set-up and are facing the 
same problem. 








PAUL T. DAVID, Acting Director 


American Youth Commission 


ORE than a quarter of our 

M adult population flatly 
denies that certain states 

are so poor that they cannot afford 
schools as good as those in other 
parts of the country. Nearly an- 
other quarter has no opinion on 
the subject. Yet a third quarter is 
not only aware of the facts but as- 
serts it would be willing to pay 
higher taxes in order to allow the 
Federal Government to give money 
to the poorer states to make their 
schools as good as those elsewhere. 
Nearly one in every three adults 
in America’s lowest income group 
does not recall having ever heard 
of the NYA, either by its initials 
or its full title, the National Youth 
Administration. Almost as large 
a group of those over fifty believes 
that teachers should not discuss in 
high school such issues as labor 
unions, war, or government policy. 
A fourth of adults living on the 
farm thinks too much importance 
is placed on education nowadays. 
There are almost endless ways 
of combining the various findings 
on information, opinions, and rec- 
ommendations of the American 
people, analyzed by age, income, 
education, and other levels, in one 
of the most interesting national 
surveys of public opinion on youth 
and education ever taken. This 
survey was a poll conducted in 
July 1940 by the American Youth 
Commission and published by the 
National Education Association. 
The poll was undertaken in coop- 
eration with the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, of which 
Dr. George Gallup is director. The 
detailed analysis of the findings 
which appears in the November 
1940 issue of the National Educa- 
tion Association Research Bulletin 
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What Americans Believe About 





Youth and Education 


affords much material for profitable 
study. 

More fundamental than the in- 
dividual points covered by the sur- 
vey, it seems to me, is the total 
picture given of American attitudes 
toward youth and education. It 
should give great encouragement to 
all those interested in making edu- 
cation more effective, more compre- 
hensive, more nearly adapted to the 
actual needs of the children and 
youth of today. To the extent 
that we credit the accuracy of such 
methods of sampling public opin- 
ion as those of Dr. Gallup—and 
the evidence for the validity of 
these methods piles up with every 
succeeding test, like that of the re- 
cent presidential election—we can 
feel that the people of the United 
States stand firmly for basic princi- 
ples of sound education and train- 
ing and for an increasing measure 
of social responsibility in this field. 
The findings of the poll are the 
voice of a democracy affirming that 
it believes in democracy. 

The 24 questions asked by the 
poll takers may be regarded as tests 
in three fields. First, what infor- 
mation do American adults have 
regarding youth and current edu- 
cational procedures? Second, what 
is their opinion of the current ac- 
tivities of our public educational 
and training methods? Third, 
what recommendations do they ap- 
prove for the immediate future? 
In none of these areas was it pos- 
sible for the test to be complete or 
comprehensive, but in all of them 
it was indicative and significant. 

In the matter of information 
those questioned made their poor- 
est showing, indicating that their 
knowledge of certain major statis- 
tical facts about youth and educa- 


Findings of the Gallup Poll 
on Education 


tion is meager. Three factual ques- 
tions elicited only a relatively small 
percentage of correct replies. Only 
about one person in eight was able 
to estimate with anything like ac- 
curacy the percentage of the unem- 
ployed who are between 16 and 25 
years old—in recent times around 
35 per cent. Approximately one 
person in five was able to estimate 
without too large a departure from 
the facts the proportion of farm 
boys and girls who can be ex- 
pected to migrate to towns and 
cities as they reach adulthood— 
about 50 per cent. Only about one 
adult in five, to judge from the 
poll, has an accurate idea of the 
proportion of boys and girls who 
attend high school—now about 65 
per cent. 

Even though uninformed on 
factual questions, most people were 
found to have very definite opin- 
ions about schools and education. 
The occasional claim made by 
some politicians, for example, that 
public education has deteriorated 
since the good old days was sup- 
ported by only 7 per cent of the 
people, with 85 per cent taking the 
stand that young people today are 
getting a better education in school 
than their parents got. With equal 
positiveness, 73 per cent disagreed 
with the statement that ‘‘there is 
too much importance placed on 
education nowadays’’—and 66 per 
cent backed up this opinion with 
the expressed belief that the 
amount of tax money being spent 
for schools in their localities was 
about right or too little. 

Asked about high school pro- 
grams, a majority (54 per cent) 
felt that a good many boys and 
girls now in high school would be 
better off at work. This implica- 
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tion that high school programs are 
not fully adapted to the needs of 
pupils was supported somewhat by 
a vote of 34 per cent that secondary 
schools are planned mainly for the 
students who are going on to col- 
lege. It should be noted, however, 
that 39 in every 100 gave high 
schools credit for planning their 
programs for both future college 
students and pupils who will not 
attend college and that an addi- 
tional 8 per cent felt that high 
schools plan their programs chiefly 
for those who will not attend col- 
lege. 

An interesting sidelight on atti- 
tudes toward teachers was the ex- 
pression by 40 per cent that ‘‘teach- 
ers favor the children of parents 
who have the most money or the 
best position in the community,’ 
although 47 per cent took the op- 
posite stand, with 13 per cent not 
voting. Credit was given to high 
school teachers for impartiality in 
discussing controversial subjects by 
two-thirds of those with an opin- 
ion on this topic, although one per- 
son in four had no opinion. 


Most striking of all were the 
emphatic endorsements of sug- 
gested steps to make education and 
training more generally available. 
Majorities of 72, 78, 82, and 86 
per cent, respectively, voted appro- 
val of government aid to help 
needy families keep their children 
in high school; of equal expendi- 
tures of tax money for the educa- 
tion of Negro and white children; 
of a special government program 
to provide part-time work and 
training for out-of-school youth 
unable to find jobs; and of complete 
periodical physical examinations at 
public expense for all elementary 
and secondary school pupils. These 
majorities were registered in all eco- 
nomic and other classifications of 
those voting, with surprisingly 
small variations. 

Teachers and school officials can 
feel, as a result of this poll, that 
the American people are with them 
and for them in their efforts to 
bring education to young people in 
increasingly effective ways. 
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Audio-Visual Aids Applied 
to Music Teaching 


ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD 


University of Virginia 


T has been wisely said that 
| ‘Evervone needs music. The 

highly endowed need it as an 
avenue for noble and satisfying 
expression, a giver of mental 
health. The less well endowed 
need it as an agency for enriching 
and humanizing a life which other- 
wise might be hemmed in by drab 
routine.” 

The coming of the phonograph 
and radio into the schools and into 
millions of homes has been a 
godsend to music. They have 
brought the great art of music prac- 
tically to every human heart. 

One can teach more real music 
in ten minutes with the radio or 
phonograph, plus perhaps the vis- 
ual aid on stereopticon slides (for 
themes and pictorial material), 
than he can by merely talking 
about music for a week. 

Time Magazine, April 8, 1940, 
states that there are 33,000,000 
families in the United States and 
45,000,000 radios. Many fam- 
ilies have more than one, while 
over 6,000,000 are to be found 
in automobiles. 

Eighty per cent of the families 
who have radios keep the radio on 
over five hours a day, with an aver- 
age of three members of the fam- 
ily listening, according to Time. 

These statistics, the writer be- 
lieves, are one of the greatest chal- 
lenges that could come to music 
educators. What are we doing in 
the schools (which has a direct 
carry over in the home) to create 
interest in and foster appreciation 
for such programs as the Ford 
Sunday Evening Program, Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir, New 
Friends of Music, Young People’s 
Concerts, Damrosch Appreciation 
Hour, Youth Music Series, the 
Firestone Program ‘(featuring Wal- 
lenstein’s orchestra), the Metro- 
politan Opera, the New York Phil- 


harmonic, the NBC orchestra 
(conducted by Toscanini), and 
even “So You Think You Know 
Music’’? The latter introduces the 
uninitiated to well known person- 
alities in music, if nothing more. 

Several school children now play 
“So You Think You Know Mu- 
sic’ in school, creating their own 
programs. The writer recently 
heard an interesting and challeng- 
ing program on “Bach and Bee- 
thoven’’, in a fifth grade! 

If we could see the statistics on 
the number of people who attend 
the moving pictures, plus the fre- 
quency of attendance, the findings 
might cause us to be more con- 
cerned with this avenue of ap- 
proach to music. 

The characteristic theme which 
each dwarf had in “Snow White’”’ 
was truly Wagnerian like, on a 
small scale. The individual theme 
was heard when the dwarf to 
whom it belonged was present or 
approaching, as in Wagner’s Ring. 
When all seven dwarfs were pres- 
ent, the seven themes were inter- 
woven. 

The importance of music in the 
movies is receiving increasing con- 
sideration. For instance, a section 
was given over to it by the Na- 
tional Music Educators’ Confer- 
ence which met in Los Angeles last 
spring. More and more of our good 
composers are giving part of their 
time to writing music scores for 
Hollywood. (See ““A Smattering 
of Ignorance’). 

This field is a far-reaching one, 
its possibilities being limited only 
by our lack of ingenuity and will- 
ingness to cooperate. After seeing 
“Sewanee River’ (in which the 
beautiful singing of Hall Johnson's 
Colored Choir was heard), one 
boy said to his teacher, ‘““What 
would we do without Stephen C. 
Foster’s Songs?’’ Reactions from 








“The Great Victor Herbert”, 
“Moonlight Sonata’, and ““They 
Shall Have Music’ were equally 
interesting. 

Opera is now being included in 
the radio and movie repertoire, 
therefore making it available to 
the masses. Interest will be height- 
ened in this form of writing if 
people are prepared in advance to 
listen. There are now many adult 
clubs which are organized for the 
purpose of listening to opera and 
symphony. Study, lectures, discus- 
sion and playing of themes on rec- 
ords or piano precede listening to 
the broadcast or movie version. 
When television comes into prac- 
tical usage this will add zest and 
interest to radio programs, partic- 
ularly opera. 

We are told that the sale of 
pianos and phonograph records 
has increased, not decreased, as 
many thought it would, since the 
advent of the radio. One takes 
away from a concert in propor- 
tion to what he takes to it. The 
piano and phonograph are invalu- 
able by way of preparation for 
intelligent listening to concerts. 

The introduction of good song 
slide material, so easily available, 
has practically revolutionized as- 
sembly singing. With this unique, 
visual aid, alert music directors are 
finding that it may be actually 
easier to hold the attention of an 
auditorium full of girls and boys 
than to plan and execute a suc- 
cessful lesson in the average class- 
room. 

With the use of the stereopticon, 
all eyes are on the music (on the 
screen) and director at once. There 
is no divided attention, no hunt- 
ing for page numbers, and no rat- 
tling of pages. Then, too, the 
chorus is sitting in a singing posi- 
tion when the screen is on the 
stage, as it generally is. I use the 
word “‘chorus’’ advisedly, for good 
chorus songs are now available on 
slides as well as attractive colored 
material for use in teaching music 
history and appreciation. 

The one form of music that 
touches all the lives in high school 
is assembly singing. This is a vast 
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and challenging field as yet unde- 
veloped in many places. 

The choral conductor who gives 
all of his time and ingenuity to 
the selected ones who constitute 
the choral ensembles (however 
beautiful and satisfying they may 
be) is failing to make the most of 
his opportunities. Artistic singing 
can also be produced in the assem- 
bly hall! Some one has truly said, 
“Assembly singing is the place to 
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put a song in the heart of every 
student.” 

Music in the schools should be 
taught with the idea that it is for 
the enjoyment of everyone and not 
the exploitation of the few. Only 
in this way will we build a nation 
of music lovers, a people who will 
fill our concert halls, encourage 
worth-while music for radio and 
cinema, and participate in produc- 
ing good music throughout life. 





The New Medical College of 


Virginia Hospital 
LEWIS E. JARRETT,,. M. 

HE New Hospital of the 

Medical College of Virginia 

was built at a cost of $2,- 
500,000 aided by a grant from the 
PWA,. It took two years to build 
and is the largest steel supported 
building in the State. The equip- 
ment in the building is entirely 
new and cost approximately 
$300,000. An airplane beacon, as 
a guide to travel, has been installed 
on the top of the building under 
specifications of the Federal gov- 
ernment and is the only one of 
its kind in Virginia. 

Construction has taken the form 
of a Maltese cross with the various 
utility services, such as elevators, 
stairways, utility rooms, and diet 
kitchens, in the center of the cross, 
the wings themselves being used 
for the housing of patients. By 
this arrangement wards have ex- 
posure on both sides and each room 
has an outside exposure. 

An attempt has been made to 
completely segregate teaching pa- 
tients from private patients. With 
this in mind, a separate lobby has 
been provided for each of these 
types of patients and their visitors. 

The hospital will be completely 
air conditioned, using concealed 
ducts for this purpose. At present 
these ducts will be used for heat- 
ing and humidifying in the winter 
and for the introduction of fresh 
air in the summer. 

Physiotherapy, now recognized 
as an important adjunct to the 
physician, has been arranged for 


D. 


in the new hospital by assigning 
a large area for this department. 

The ninth floor, for pediatrics, 
has been planned to serve a num- 
ber of purposes. One of its fea- 
tures is the contagious unit which 
is so designed as to take care of 
not only infants but if need be 
adults with contagious diseases. 

The floor for psychiatry is one 
of the most important and mod- 
ern units in the entire hospital. 
There have been provided 38 beds 
for both private and ward patients 
and ample space for disturbed pa- 
tients. 

The entire building is wired for 
radio reception with a central re- 
ception control unit on the six- 
teenth floor and the aerial attached 
to the flag pole. 

In each wing of a typical ward 
floor, there is a sixteen-bed ward 
divided into four four-bed wards, 
each individual bed having a cur- 
tain around it. 

To the physical facilities of 16 
other buildings at the College has 
now been added this new hospital, 
according to authorities through- 
out the country the most modern 
of its kind in America. Physical 
facilities are very important but 
much more so are the men and 
women who make use of them. 
With outstanding facilities and 
with the cooperation of an effi- 
cient personnel, this modern Med- 
ical College of Virginia has its sails 
set for wider influence in its ob- 
jectives. 
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Reading Interest In the Second Grade 


MINNIE L. DODD 
Roseland 


and desire among the children 

in the second grade to become 
good readers both for pleasure and 
for the acquisition of knowledge, 
I decided to try a new plan. 

I found several very interest- 
ing children’s stories of different 
types, illustrated with pictures. | 
mounted these on cardboard and 
brought them to the classroom, 
placing them in a casual way in 
conspicuous places so that I could 
readily note the effect upon the 
group. The stories immediately at- 
tracted the attention of many of 
the children. Some members of 
the class wished to look at and 
read the stories as soon as they had 
observed them. This they were 
permitted to do. When told that 
the stories were placed there for 
their pleasure and enjoyment, they 
were delighted. 

After noting the interest in the 
new reading material, I asked how 
many in the group would like to 
make similar contributions, em- 
phasizing the fact that material 
contributed by them to be some- 
thing of especial interest to chil- 
dren. 


[: order to create a real interest 


In a few days we had quite a 
nice collection of good reading ma- 
terial as well as a good variety of 
stories. Often the children would 
select a story and read together at 
recess or in school, sometimes ask- 
ing to be allowed to read a particu- 
lar story orally to the class. 

The best readers were the quick- 
est to respond to the new reading 
stimulus although the slower chil- 
dren in the group also manifested 
a real interest. They did not ex- 
press themselves in words as much 
as the best readers, but exhibited 
an inner interest and desire to share 
in the new material. 

The children coming from 
homes well supplied with maga- 
zines and papers made the largest 
contributions to the group. The 


less fortunate group responded 
more slowly having to beg maga- 
zines very often from some of their 
neighbors. This they did until 
their contributions increased in 
large numbers. When the most 
backward or unfortunate children 
were unable to find any material 
to read, they would bring card- 
board and give to some other 
member of the group to mount his 
or her stories. 


Purpose of this reading 

unit— 

1. To 
reading. 

2. To help children develop a 
taste for reading. 

3. To provide new material of a 


create a new interest in 


great variety. 
4. To help children find suitable 


reading material aside from 
books. 
5. To help them realize how 


great a field of reading mate- 

rial is provided for them by 

many magazines and papers. 

Before this unit was started, in- 
terest in reading seemed to lag 
among a large number of children 
in the group. They seemed to 
think that reading was most un- 
interesting and just something that 
had to be studied at school and 
saw no reason for reading else- 
where. Many of the group, little 
boys especially, said that they 
didn’t like anything about school 
except the play time. After the 
new material on reading began to 
come in, it seemed to arouse in 
them a new interest and a better 
understanding of the meaning of 
reading, and the need of acquiring 
the ability to read. ‘They seemed to 
appreciate reading much more as 
something that can give everyone a 
great deal of pleasure as well as 
help to acquire knowledge. 


Results of this unit— 
1. A new stimulus received by 


group. 


2. New material provided for 
reading and a great variety. 

3. Induced better conduct espe- 
cially noticeable on bad days. 

4. Created a friendly spirit among 
the group. 

5. Helped develop a spirit of co- 
operation. 


Types of stories contributed 


related to— 
Health, animals, poetry, the 


Bible, parents, home, flowers, pets, 
safety, races of people, and the sea- 
sons of the year. Lessons pertain- 
ing to kindness, trust, love, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and cleanliness 
were learned from these types of 
stories. 

During the period of eight weeks 
in which the unit on reading was 
in progress, I discovered that many 
parents do not provide any reading 
material for their children aside 
from school books. With the aid of 
the children a plea was made to 
the parents to cooperate with the 
school by furnishing their children 
with some form of reading mate- 
rial to use, especially during the 
summer vacation, either through 
the purchase of books at very rea- 
sonable prices ranging from ten 
cents to twenty-five cents each, or 
by subscribing to a child’s weekly 
paper. This was urged as a real 
necessity as a means of furthering 
the education of the children and 
preparing them to do better work 
another year. 

Reading during vacation was 
stressed as a means of helping chil- 
dren spend their time wisely and 
profitably also. It provided a good 
form of recreation. 

As a result of the appeal many 
of the parents subscribed to a little 
weekly paper for their children to 
receive during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

I considered the accomplishment 
of securing the subscriptions to the 
paper for the children a fitting cli- 
max to our reading unit. 












FLORA M. HILL, Principal, 
Colonial Heights School 


F you have an extra room in 

your school building, why not 

convert it into a library? A 
school with only a small budget 
may have a live working library 
if teachers and pupils desire it. 
Although each classroom in your 
school has its own books and read- 
ing corners, a central library is 
desirable. Because our experience 
in building a library in the Co- 
lonial Heights School has been so 
pleasant and has developed so 
many worth-while attitudes in the 
pupils, I shall describe the project. 

When school opened in 1939, 
the vacant room was very unat- 
tractive and used only for faculty 
meetings, school organization 
meetings, and Parent-Teacher com- 
mittee meetings. The faculty dis- 
cussed the desirability of a library 
which would resemble a workshop 
where pupils and teachers could 
enjoy friendly sharing of interests 
and talents. Pupils became enthu- 
siastic and were anxious to assist in 
the renovation. 

Tables and book shelves were 
built, walls painted, blackboards 
covered, and the floor cleaned. A 
newspaper rack and bulletin board 
were built and a rug was obtained 
from one of the primary rooms. 
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Sharing Through An Elementary School Library 





Sixth grade pupils share experiences as they participate in a panel discussion. 


Friezes in vivid colors from class- 
room activities were placed around 
the entire room, giving a cheerful 
atmosphere. Several classes this 
session are planning to depict by 
friezes the evolution of printing 
and records. Large drawings at- 
tract the pupil’s attention as he 
enters the room and he is inspired 
to create something beautiful from 
his own experience. Chairs and 
tables of several sizes were in- 
stalled so that pupils from the 
first to the seventh grade might 
be comfortable. 


We feel that the outcomes in 
art have been very beneficial. There 
is a pride in having participated 
actively in the construction of this 





Seventh grade pupils gather information on current topics. 





colorful, inviting, pleasant room. 
Cooperative planning has devel- 
oped desirable attitudes in the 
boys and girls and the opportunity 
to share experiences and materials 
has been a potent agency for demo- 
cratic living. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
has contributed funds for a daily 
newspaper and several magazines. 
Other daily newspapers and maga- 
zines are brought in regularly by 
teachers and pupils. The children 
enjoy particularly Jack and Jill, 
Boys’ Life, and The American 
Girl. In one corner of the room 
there is a display stand for pupil- 
made pottery, airplanes, models 
carved from soap, and other things. 
Displays are changed often so that 
many pupils may exhibit their 
work and hobbies. 

An orthophonic victrola with 
appropriate records and a portable 
radio offers opportunities for music 
appreciation. Picture collections, 
maps, growing plants, museum ob- 
jects, stamp collections, rare sci- 
ence exhibits, and historical pho- 
tographs interest the pupils daily. 
Scrapbooks, books of original 
poems, classroom magazines and 
newspapers, files of clippings and 


pictures fascinate pupils of all 


grades. A schedule of educational 
films on a poster of ‘‘Coming At- 
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tractions”’ is eagerly watched as the 
pupils look forward to movies 
shown in the school auditorium. 
The world globe provides an op- 
portunity for pupils to express 
with paints their interest in the 
social studies. 

Interest in the library and in 
reading was developed by planning 
an assembly program in which 
pupils impersonated book charac- 
ters. The celebration of Book 
Week by asking pupils and friends 
to donate books, magazines, and 
pictures has increased the volume 
of reading material and has fos- 
tered community interest. Library 
clubs have been organized with 
success, increasing the amount of 
recreative reading. Since the open- 
ing of our library, pupils have 
shown a greater interest in cur- 
rent events and are borrowing 
more books from the public li- 
brary. 

The Civic and Safety Club 
holds its meetings in the library 
and it has on display there safety 
posters and pamphlets. The care 
of the library has developed citi- 
zenship and each pupil feels a re- 
sponsibility to the entire school. 
The Junior Red Cross conducts 
some of its meetings in the library, 
also. 

Each class has a library period 
during which pupils and teachers 
enjoy wholesome literature, music, 
and entertainment in an environ- 
ment which they have had a part 
in creating. We feel that pupils 
are reading more widely, develop- 
ing more hobbies, and discovering 
more local history and folklore 
than formerly. 

In an attractive elementary 
school library the pupils may dis- 
cover that 

“The world is so full of a 
number of things 


I am sure we should all be 
as happy as kings.”’ 


This article was secured through 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Mrs. Josephine 
N. Howdershell, Publicity Direc- 


tor. 


Interpreting the Schools 
by Radio 
(Continued from page 104) 


sections, people are more congenial 
and interested in each others’ 
problems. Each person feels his 
importance both socially and eco- 
nomically, while in the city he is 
just one in a crowd. Then, too, 
there is the recreational side of 
the question. In the city there are 
theatres, clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and 
many other things to interest peo- 
ple, but in the rural community 
the school often must take the 
place of all these. 

Mr. Dent: Mrs. Furr, what do 
you think of the school’s being 
used as a recreational center? 

Mrs. Furr: Mr. Dent, one of the 
best ways, I think, of bringing the 
school and community closer to- 
gether today is to use the school 
as a recreational center for the com- 
munity. Ball games are being 
played between school teams and 
community teams, thus bringing 
people to the school. Moving pic- 
tures are being shown and dinners 
are being given by different school 
departments for the parents. Open 
house is often held in order to get 
people together to see and discuss 
the work that is being carried on 
in the school. Then there are the 
non-school groups which use the 
school as a recreational center. 
Dinners are given by clubs, and 
entertainments are put on by them 
in which they use community tal- 
ent. The farmers also hold their 
meetings and demonstrations here. 
This gives the agriculture teacher 
an opportunity to acquaint the 
community with his boys and 
their projects. What do you think 
of these suggestions, Mr. Dent? 

Mr. Dent: Mrs. Furr, I believe 
that if all of the ideas and sug- 
gestions that we have discussed 
were put into practice there would 
be a closer and better relationship 
existing between the school and 
the community. Now, Miss 
Brown, I believe that your group 
is going to tell us about the place 
of the three R’s in the school of 
today. 
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Miss Brown: Yes, Mr. Dent, 
and I would like to ask Mr. John- 
son to discuss this question for us. 

Mr. Johnson: Miss Brown, to 
appreciate the answer to this ques- 
tion, we should make an effort to 
compare the old method with the 
new method of teaching. If you 
will pardon a personal reference, 
I will try to tell you how the three 
R’s were used in the old school be- 
cause I have had first-hand experi- 
ence in that school. I have taught 
in the public schools for more 
than a third of a century, and for 
a quarter of a century or longer 
I taught in the old school, but 
teachers could do nothing about it 
in those days. At one time in our 
State, the course of study even des- 
ignated by pages or chapters the 
work to be completed month by 
month, our supervisor checking 
upon our progress. We might even 
find a teacher of reading assigning 
a lesson on Easter that should be 
used at Christmas, or reading 
about the Pilgrims on George 
Washington’s birthday. 

Miss Speight: Mr. Johnson, do 
you mean that you assigned a def- 
inite reading lesson from the same 
reading book day after day? That 
seems so strange to us now, but it 
is interesting. Will you tell us 
how you taught the other two 
R's? 

Mr. Johnson: Miss Speight, in 
arithmetic we followed about the 
same plan as in the reading. We 
didn’t think of individual differ- 
ences, as such. One lesson followed 
the other in the textbook, as pupils 
were expected to get the answers 
found in the back of the textbook. 
In that day, home work was pro- 
vided for in plenty. No complaints 
were coming forth from parents, 
unless it was that there was too 
much work. The next day at reci- 
tation period the teacher heard the 
pupils recite their lessons and tried 
to find out what they had done, 
and usually helped them in the best 
way possible under conditions. 
Now as to the writing. The pe- 
riod was fifteen minutes long, 
either just before noon hour or 
just before four p.m. Desks were 
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made ready by clearing off all other 
work, copy books gotten out, posi- 
tion checked —each pupil sitting 
up straight, feet flat on floor, right 
side next to the desk, pen held cor- 
rectly, then each doing the same 
thing, writing for fifteen minutes. 
Nothing more was said about writ- 
ing until the next day at the same 
time. Now, Miss Brown, I have 
given you the old view in teaching 
the three R’s. I would like to have 
you tell how you use the three 
R’s in the modern school. 


Miss Brown: Mr. Johnson, in 
teaching the three R’s today, we 
try to put it on a more functional 
basis. By this I mean that we ap- 
proach the pupils through their 
interest and needs. We try to let 
the teaching of the three R’s grow 
out of experiences of the pupils. 
For example, a pupil might be in- 
terested in aeroplanes and trying to 
make a model aeroplane. He finds 
that he doesn’t know exactly how 
to do it. This pupil would go to 
the library and read to find out 
what he wanted to know about 
aeroplanes. Thus, he reads with 
a purpose. We don’t have to ask 
him to get out a reading book, 
turn to a certain page and read a 
certain story. When children carry 
on these activities, they are learn- 
ing by doing. We find that this 
creates a meaningful situation 
which is much more valuable to 
pupils than giving them facts with- 
out meanings. 


Miss Speight: Miss Brown, is 
it harder or easier on the teacher 
in the modern school? 


Miss Brown: I'd like to ask 
Mrs. Burrus to tell us what she 
thinks about this. 


Mrs. Burrus: Personally, Miss 
Speight, I think it is harder to 
teach in the schools today. One 
reason is that not only does the 
teacher have to know the individ- 
ual needs and interests and abilities 
of each child but she has to know 
the parents as well in order to be 
able to understand the pupils. In 
the past, all the pupils in the same 
grade had the same assignment; 
therefore the teacher knew what 


she had to prepare for. Today she 
really has to be wide awake and 
alert in order to keep up with the 
interests of her pupils. 


Mr. Johnson: Mrs. Burrus, I 
feel inclined to disagree. The 
teacher of the past was compelled 
to assign a definite amount of work 
and check and correct all work, 
test either orally or written, and 
keep children in occasionally to 
make them believe that she really 
meant business. 

Miss Speight: Mr. Johnson, 
after listening to these discussions 
I agree with Mrs. Burrus that the 
teacher in the modern school does 
work as hard or perhaps a bit 
harder than she used to, but none 
of us minds the part we play in 
our very busy workshop—if I may 
call it such. 

Mr. Johnson: Miss Brown, 
what is the teacher’s place in the 
modern schools? 


Miss Brown: Mr. Johnson, I 
think that I can answer this ques- 
tion in one statement by saying 
that the teacher’s place in the mod- 
ern school is in the background. 
Long ago the teacher was put upon 
a pedestal and was the most im- 
portant person in the school. To- 
day the pupils are the most impor- 
tant people in school. The teacher 
stays in the background and acts 
as a guide. She encourages the 
pupils to take responsibilities, to 
become good leaders, and to de- 
velop their individual personalities. 
The pupils think of the teacher 
as a friend, one who will help 
them when they need advice. Of 
course, the good and alert teacher 
watches her pupils carefully and 
helps them many’ times when they 
don’t realize that they are being 
helped. 

Mr. Johnson: Mrs. Burrus, I 
understand the teacher’s place in 
the modern school, but just what 
is the pupils’ reaction to this type 
of program? 

Mrs. Burrus: The pupils seem 
to enjoy and get more out of this 
type of work, Mr. Johnson, for 
they are working toward their 
needs and interests, and I am sure 
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we will all agree that anyone will 
work harder when doing interest- 
ing work rather than routine. 


Miss Brown: That is true, Mrs. 
Burrus. Now I'd like to ask Miss 
Lingo’s group just what do peo- 
ple think about homework today? 

Miss Lingo: Miss Harper, there 
are two general beliefs in regard 
to homework, aren’t there? Tell 
us about them. 

Miss Harper: Well, Miss Lingo, 
there are those who think that 
there should be no homework and 
those who think that there should 
be much homework. 

Miss Lingo: How does that 
group against homework defend 
itself? 

Miss Harper: Since the consoli- 
dation of schools has been de- 
veloped to such an extent I find 
that many children are on the 
road too long going and coming 
from school. Then, too, parents 
object. They say that the children 
have chores to do at home. 

Miss Lingo: What is another 
argument against homework, Miss 
Brooks? 

Miss Brooks: Well, for one 
thing it is too much drudgery for 
the child. It is not a question of 
his continuing correct school-moti- 
vated interests. The chief interests 
motivated are fear of punishment, 
ridicule, and failing marks on the 
part of the teacher. 

Miss Lingo: Did you have 
something to add, Miss Bennett? 

Miss Bennett: I believe Miss 
Brooks is perfectly justified in her 
viewpoint. In that type of set- 
up the teacher is more of a dicta- 
tor than a guide, isn’t she? We 
want our children to develop a 
democratic way of living. We 
don’t want to have to make our 
children do. We want them to 
have the desire to do. 

Miss Lingo: Miss Harper, you 
look as though you're ready to 
launch another attack from a dif- 
ferent angle May we have it? 

Miss Harper: Miss Lingo, when 
teachers give homework they must 
correct it. If they don’t find time 
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to correct the papers at school, 
then they must grade them at 
home. After sitting up late at night 
correcting papers most teachers are 
not at their best the next day. 

Miss Lingo: Miss Harper men- 
tioned that homework affects the 
child’s health. Can you lend any 
discussion on this, Miss Brooks? 

Miss Brooks: Yes, Miss Lingo, 
I can. The strain tends to inter- 
fere with the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. Many times this 
causes malnutrition, for under 
strain food does not digest prop- 
erly. This causes a lack of rest and 
sleep which the child needs for his 
growing body. 

Miss Lingo: I have heard that 
there is a social handicap to home- 
work. What do you say, Miss 
Bennett? 

Miss Bennett: Miss Lingo, it 
prevents participation in worth- 
while social activities, which are 
certainly necessary in the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality. 
Aren't people often esteemed ac- 
cording to the place that they take 
in society? Surely no parent wants 
his child to be a misfit in society. 
Without social experience how can 
a child be otherwise? Our schools 
are striving to create such experi- 
ences so that the child can make 
satisfactory social adjustments. 

Miss Lingo: Well, how does 
home environment play an impor- 
tant part, Miss Harper? 


Miss Harper: In several ways, 
Miss Lingo. Poor lighting causes 
bad vision. Sometimes there is 
only one room for the whole fam- 
ily to use. The child has no place 
to work without interruption. It 
makes bad relations between parent 
and child. The father wants to 
listen to the radio, and Johnny 
can't do his work with it going. 

Miss Lingo: Some people say 
that parents do the homework. 
What do you think about that, 
Miss Brooks? 


Miss Brooks: I think so, Miss 
Lingo, because many parents are 
tired after the day’s work and 
would just rather do Johnny’s les- 
sons and get it over with than take 


the time to lead and encourage 
him in doing it. And we can’t 
much blame them. Mother has 
enough to do to take care of the 
home. She needs recreation, too. 
Under our modern school set-up 
the parents do not need to teach 
the lesson at home and the teacher 
hear the pupil recite it the next 
morning. The teacher in our 
school of today guides the chil- 
dren in learning and supervises 
study. In this way the child learns 
by doing rather than by copying, 
as is the case when his parents do 
it for him. 

Miss Lingo: In the earlier part 
of our discussion someone men- 
tioned that there are those who do 
believe in children having home- 
work. Who are they, Miss Ben- 
nett? 

Miss Bennett: Miss Lingo, there 
are a few teachers and parents who 
still want homework assignments. 
Some teachers believe homework is 
good for the child because it gives 
him extra drill in work he has had 
explained to him at school. Many 
teachers feel that an hour or so 
spent in homework will enable 
the child to gain knowledge that 
he did not have time to learn at 
school. 

Miss Lingo: Miss Harper, could 
you discuss for us the parents’ 
point of view? Why do they want 
homework? 

Miss Harper: Miss Lingo, for 
the simple reason that they are 
afraid the child may fail if he 
doesn’t bring home any home- 
work. Some feel that the child 
will not learn the essentials well 
enough if he doesn’t do extra drill 
at home. We all seem to feel dif- 
ferently now because we know that 
repetition alone does not cause 
learning. 

Miss Lingo: Summing up this 
discussion, is there a time when 
homework should be or could be 
given that would prove beneficial 
to the child, Miss Brooks? 

Miss Brooks: Miss Lingo, I 
should say it could be given only 
if it does not interfere with out- 
door activities necessary for health, 


with hobbies, with interests, and 
a happy home life. 

Miss Lingo: Miss Bennett, in 
conclusion give us your definition 
of good homework. 

Miss Bennett: Homework in 
the activity program is not as- 
signed work. It is work done 
when the children have become so 
interested in their activity at school 
that they want to take home phases 
of it to do or they want to hunt 
up things at home that will help 
them in their activities at school. 


The Tail Wags the Dog 


(Continued from page 108) 


tests are going to call for the facts, 
well, thinking goes out the win- 
dow—if it ever got in the door! 

Too long have we confused 
memorizing with thinking, an- 
swer-accepting with answer-find- 
ing, and teaching with learning. It 
would be interesting to observe the 
results if things were reversed, and 
the dog could wag the tail for 
awhile! Maybe we would all learn 
something. 


Camps for High School 
Students 
(Continued from page 110) 


purchase materials for small build- 
ing construction, recreation facili- 
ties or other improvements, and 
place their own youths at this ex- 
citing work as part of a broadened 
curriculum. Experience in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has shown that one skilled crafts- 
man can direct the work of five to 
ten such youths. 

With evidence abundant of 
America’s great need to vitalize de- 
mocracy, to awaken its youth to 
democracy’s social problems, with 
evidence pointing to youth’s need 
to learn what real work is, the 
work camp is a significant contri- 
bution to general education. It is 
the opinion of the American Youth 
Commission that the work camp is 
the most important educational de- 
velopment since the depression. 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 


The Hop-Skips. NANCY BYRD TURNER 
and GERTRUDE NICHOLS. New 
York: Stokes, 1940. $1.00*. 

Hopskips were so small that 
people could not see them, though animals 
could. They had no wings, but were 
very nimble, and they were always as 

Fanciful stories in large 
type for the youngest. Small book illus- 


trated in black and white. 


Kersti and St. Nicholas. HILDA VAN 
STOCKUM  (Author- illustrator). 
New York: Viking, 1940. $1.60*. 

Kersti was the youngest and naughtiest 
of a large Dutch family, but she was 
such an engaging child that she persuaded 

St. Nicholas to leave toys for the bad 

children on his birthday. Large picture 

book with lovely illustrations in color 
and black and white. 


Timothy Turtle. ALICE VAUGHT DAVIS. 
Illustrated by Guy Brown Wiser. 
New York: 1940. 
$1.20*. 

In sliding down a mud bank Timothy 
Turtle rolled over on his back. How 
his animal friends combined to restore 
him to his normal condition makes a gay 


busy as bees.”’ 


Harcourt, 


Glances at New 


For High School Classrooms 
Experiences in Reading and Thinking. 
STELLA S. CENTER and GLADYS L. 
PERSONS. New York City: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. xi+389. $1.20. 
Manual and workbooks available. 
The first of a three-book series, Reading 
and Thinking, for junior and senior high 
schools. The authors have based these 
books on their experiences with reading 
The books seek 
to improve the speed and reading com- 
prehension by offering training in the basic 
reading skills, analyses of selections, exer- 
cises and tests, and vocabulary study. The 
educational philosophy of the series may 
be stated thus: ‘‘Reading is Thinking.” 


situations among pupils. 


You and Your Reading. EVELYN L. 
STOVALL. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1940. Pp. 496. $1.32. 


A fresh collection of stories by well- 
known authors for use in remedial-read- 
ing classes in the seventh grade, in junior 
high school, and in special cases in the 
tenth grade. The vocabulary of the early 
selections is of fifth-grade level and grad- 
ually increases in difficulty. The wealth 
of stories offered will appeal to boys and 
girls in the seventh grade and up. This 
“new reading program of planned growth 





picture story. Type is large with just 
a few lines to a page. 


Grades 4-7 


The Fair American. ELIZABETH COATS- 
WORTH. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
New York: 1940. 
$1.60*. 

How a faithful old servant, the cap- 
tain of an American sailing vessel, and 
his charming niece, Sally, save a young 
French aristocrat from the mob, which had 
killed the other members of his family, 
and bring him to America. Grades 4-6. 


Mr. Sweeney. HELEN HOKE. Illustrated 
by William Willis. New York: Holt, 
1940. $1.20*. 

Mr. Sweeney is a mischievous bear 
cub who causes many complications in the 
lives of his young master and mistress. 
Engaging illustrations in sepia add much 
to a story of unusual “human” as well 
as ‘‘animal’’ interest. 

The Little History of the U. S. MABEL 
PYNE (Author-illustrator). New 
York: Houghton, 1940. $1.40*. 

Charming picture history of the U. S. 
from Columbus to the present. Dozens 
of small pictures in color add interest to 


Macmillan, 





Books 


and enriched experience’’ should be very 
helpful to the “‘poor reader’’. 


For Elementary Classrooms 

Unit Readers for Wide Wings. GATES 
AND OTHERS. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

A set of supplementary readers (paper 
edition) to be used with Wide Wings, 
Third Reader of the New Work-Play 
Books. The names and unit which each 
is to accompany are as follows: 

Year Round Fun—unit one. 

Little Beau, The Indian Boy—unit 
two. 

Tony and Jo-Jo—unit three. 

Fifty Winters Ago—unit four. 

Trails in the Woods—unit five. 

Kurti and Hardi—unit six. 

The Sad Prince—unit seven. 


Tula, A Little Pueblo Girl. JEANETTE 
SMITH. Bloomington, IIl.: Me- 
Knight and McKnight, 1940. Pp. 
96. $.88. 

Through Tula, who is ten years old, 
and her family, children of the third grade 
can learn much about the Pueblo Indians. 
The background is authentic and the story 
is well told. Children will like especially 
the two pages of symbols in the back and 





the brief outline text on 
Grades 3-5. 


High School 


The Harper’s Daughter. ALAN MICHAEL 
BUCK. Illustrations by Richard Ben- 
nett. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. $1.53*. 

A beautiful retelling of the old Irish 
legend of the enchanting Deirdre, ‘‘the 
troubler’’. 


each page. 


Leonardo da Vinci, Artist and Scientist. 
LEO LERMAN. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1940. $1.60*. 

A readable biography for young peo- 
ple which brings to life a talented inven- 
tor, engineer, and artist against a Medieval 
background. Excellent index. 


The Luck of Scotland. 
New York: 
$1.60*. 

How a brave Scottish girl roused the 
border for the Bruce, rescued the fateful 

“‘Luck of Scotland’, and saved herself 

and the heroic lad she loved from the 

hated English king makes a fine stirring 
tale. 


Ivy BOLTON. 
Longmans, 1940. 


*Net delivered price in Virginia. 


the large and attractive 
throughout the book. 


photographs 


Progress in Reading Series. ERNEST HORN 
AND OTHERS. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1940. 

A new set of attractive readers designed 
to develop basic reading and study skills. 
Each is closely graded as to the content 
and vocabulary. A close correlation of 
material with other school subjects is 
maintained throughout the entire series. 
These readers offer interesting stories with 
authentic background and are written by 
well-known authors. Each is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Fun. With Polly, Pre-primer. 
$.20. 

We Live On a Farm, Primer. Pp. 144. 
$.64. 

We Live In a City, Book I. Pp. 176. 
$772. 

Making New Friends. Pp. 223. $.80. 

More Adventures, Book IV. Pp. 320. 
$.92. 

Following New Trails, Book V. Pp. 
383. $1.00. 

Reaching Our Goals, Book VI. Pp. 
448. $1.08. 


Pp. 47. 


The Child and Nature. Studies in Visuali- 
zation. Verse by COLLETTE M. 
BURNS, photography by ROBERT B. 
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KOLSBUN. Boston: The Expres- 
sion Co., 1940. Pp. 24. $1.00. 
Appealing verses and charming photo- 
gtaphs about children and their environ- 
ment written for the kindergarten or early 
grades. The book is arranged in ten 
teaching units. 


The Past Lives Again. EDNA MCGUIRE. 
New York City: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. 450. $1.32. 

A cleverly illustrated text for the in- 
termediate grades. This book deals with 
the social, industrial, and cultural life 


of the people from the earliest age known 
to human history to the era of explora- 
tion. 

The five large units into which the 
organized are: I. Prehistoric 
times; II. Foundations of civilization in 
Egypt, Western Asia, and the Far East; 
III. Growth of civilization in Greece and 
Rome; IV. Beginning of Europe and 
feudalism; and V. Changes which trans- 
formed a decaying civilization into our 
modern world. 


text is 


The teaching equipment is very helpful. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District E 

WHEREAS: we the members of Dis- 
trict E of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, assembled at Danville, Virginia, 
November 1, 1940, being mindful of 
the opportunities and responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon us as directors of the think- 
ing of the youth of our democracy, do 
hereby resolve: 

1. That we heartily endorse the pro- 
gram for defense as set forth by our Na- 
tional and State governments. That we 
urge an increased study of the principles 
of democracy throughout our schools and 
that democratic ways of living be stressed 
and taught in the classroom. 

2. That tolerance in its truest meaning 
shall be emphasized and practiced in all 
classrooms. 

3. That we do not lose faith in public 
education as being the surest way to 
permanent peace, prosperity, and true de- 
mocracy. 

4. That District E go on record as be- 
ing willing and ready to cooperate with 
all governmental agencies in the further- 
ance of the program for National defense. 

5. That we favor the tenure of office 
system after a teacher has given satisfac- 
tory service in the system for a period of 
three years, which we believe to be a 
definite step toward greater efficiency in 
our schools. 

6. That in the light of the perplex- 
ing, unsettled, economic, and social con- 
ditions of modern life, we increase em- 
phasis in the schools on commercial and 
vocational courses, not neglecting the fun- 
damentals or three R’s. 

7. That we continue our untiring ef- 
forts for a unified program for Educa- 
tional Progress and Efficiency as proposed 
by the Virginia Education Association and 
the State Board of Education. We further 
recommend that each association set up 
an efficient public relations committee to 
work through the county and city or- 
ganizations to inform the electorate of the 
needs of an efficient educational program 
for Virginia. 

8. That we endorse the work being 
done throughout the State by the State 
Health Department and the Tuberculosis 


Association. We urge that all teachers 
give every assistance possible in furthering 
this all important work. 

9. That we extend our appreciation 
to the Honorable James H. Price, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, the members of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, the State 
Board of Education, Doctor Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mr. Joseph Healy, President of 
the Virginia Education Association, and 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association, for 
their accomplishments in the behalf of the 
teachers of Virginia during the last session 
of the Legislature and pledge to them our 
loyalty to the end that the entire pro- 
gram may become a reality. 

10. That we extend our appreciation 
to the Danville School Board, Superin- 
tendent G. L. H. Johnson, Principal F. W. 
Greene, and the Danville Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for their cordial hospitality ex- 
tended us on this occasion. 

(CHARLES H. MORGAN 
| AUBREY M. KEESE 
Committee \E. C. HOOVER 
[E. E, GIVENS, Chairman 


District F 

The members of the District F Teach- 
ers’ Association of the Virginia Education 
Association, assembled in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, on this, the 26th day of October, 
1940, propose the following resolutions: 

1. That we extend to Governor James 
H. Price our hearty appreciation for his 
progressive and fearless leadership of the 
Commonwealth during these critical times 
and we re-affirm our confidence in his con- 
tinued success in promoting the cause of 
public education in Virginia. 

2. That we re-affirm our faith in the 
Three-Point Program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and while we appre- 
ciate the progress achieved thus far, we 
look confidently ahead to its complete 
adoption at the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

3. That in accord with the efforts of 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, the local associations 
undertake a program of revitalizing their 
organizations. 
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4. That we strongly favor the plan of 
our Executive Secretary, Mr. Chase, for 
holding regional assemblies of the officers 
of the local associations. 

5. That we believe we, as teachers, oc- 
cupy a position of utmost importance in 
the national struggle to defend our way 
of life. We believe this to be a war 
of ideologies as well as a war for a favor- 
able place in the economic set-up. To 
the end that we may defend Democracy 
and the principles for which it stands we 
dedicate our services. 

6. That we express our appreciation to 
the people of Lynchburg for their hos- 
pitality and to all those who have made 
possible the program of this meeting. 

SAMUEL J. COFFEY, Chairman 
Resolutions Committee. 


District K 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at District K meeting at Big Stone Gap, 
October 18, 1940: 

1. Be it resolved that, First, the teach- 
ers of District K in general meeting as- 
sembled express their sincere appreciation 
to the school officials of Big Stone Gap 
and Wise County; to the Glee Club of 
Big Stone Gap High School; to the 
Community League and all others who 
contributed in making our meeting a pleas- 
ant occasion. 

2. Be it resolved that we heartily com- 
mend the Program Committee for their 
splendid work in preparing a most inter- 
esting and constructive program. 

3. Be it resolved that we express our 
profound thanks to Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Mr. Joseph Healy, and Mr. Edmund 
Taylor for their outstanding contribu- 
tions to this program. 

4. Be it resolved that District K, col- 
lectively and individually, study seriously 
the school’s responsibility in the defense 
of American democracy and accept that 
responsibility in a wise and democratic 
manner. 

5. Be it resolved that the superintend- 
ents and school boards of the several 
counties of District K be asked to close 
all schools for the annual meeting of 
District K and that all the teachers be 
urged to attend and participate in said 
meeting. 

6. Be it resolved that we approve the 
work of the General Assembly on the 
Three-Point Program and that we recom- 
mend the fulfillment of this program. 
Be it further resolved that in case the 
situation arise in which an order of pref- 
erence of points be desired, we go on 
record as favoring the following order: 
first, minimum salary; second, teacher re- 
tirement; and third, free textbooks. 

7. Be it resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be mailed to the Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and to presidents of the local asso- 
ciations. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Honoring Superintendent 
R. H. Pride 


We, the South Norfolk Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the City of South Norfolk, 
Virginia, do hereby resolve as follows: 


Whereas Mr. R. H. Pride, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of South Norfolk 
for the past thirteen (13) years, has been 
elected Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Pittsylvania County; and 


Whereas Mr. Pride has been faithful and 
efficient in the discharge of his duties, 
sympathetic, understanding, and coopera- 
tive in his work with the teachers, untir- 
ing in his efforts for the promotion of 
education and to the advancement of edu- 
cation opportunities for the children and 
community in South Norfolk; 


Therefore, be it resolved that we ex- 
tend to him our sincere appreciation for 
his many services, that we congratulate 
him on his highly deserved promotion, 
and that we extend to him our good 
wishes for his success and happiness in 
all his future undertakings; 


Also, that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Mr. Pride, a copy be sent to 
the Virginia Journal of Education, and 
2 copy be spread on the minutes of the 
South Norfolk Teachers’ Association. 


(MARGARET B. WEST 

| VINNIE MAY DAVIs 

) JANE E. SINCLAIR 

| MARGARET M. BURTON 


Committee 


On the Death of Mary B. 
Brittingham, Portsmouth 


WHEREAS, God, in His Infinite wis- 
dom, has removed from this life to a high- 
er one, our loyal friend and faithful co- 
worker, Mary B. Brittingham;: and, 


WHEREAS, she spent many years of her 
life moulding characters and training minds 
of those fortunate youths who passed un- 
der her supervision and influence during 
her service in the public schools, we, 
the members of the Portsmouth Educa- 
ion Association, formulate the following 
resolutions: 


First: That in her death the Ports- 
mouth Education Association has lost a 
valuable and beloved member. 


Second: That Portsmouth has lost a 
most conscientious, tireless worker in the 
cause of education, and that in memory 
she will continue to live in the hearts of 
hundreds of citizens of Portsmouth. 


Third: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be placed in the minutes of the 
Portsmouth Education Association, that 
1 copy be sent to the Virginia Journal 
f Education and to the bereaved family. 


On the Death of Virginia 
Martin, Portsmouth 


WHEREAS, our Heavenly Father has 
taken from among us our beloved friend 
and colleague, Virginai Martin, the cord 
of whose life was broken while yet in 
early womanhood; 


WHEREAS, we, the Portsmouth Edu- 
cation Association, wish to express our 
keen sense of the loss which we have 
sustained ; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the taking of such a friend from our 
midst leaves a void that is deeply felt 
by all the members of this Association; 


RESOLVED THAT, in the death of Vir- 
ginia Martin, her home has lost a joy- 
ous, unselfish, devoted daughter; the com- 
munity, a capable and efficient teacher; 
the Association, a member whose helpful 
presence and loyal friendship were cher- 
ished by all. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this expression of our apprecia- 
tion be sent to her family, that a copy 
be placed in the minutes of the Portsmouth 
Education Association and that a copy be 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


LOUISE FONTAINE 
AUDREY VINCENT 
CATHERINE COSTELLO 
KATHRYN BARHAM 


Committee 


if MATTIE WORSTER, Chairman 


On the Death of May 
Ragland, Danville 


WHEREAS, the teachers of The Dan- 
ville Educational Association were deep- 
ly grieved by the death on June 16, 1940, 
of our former co-worker and friend, May 
Ragland, we, the members of the Asso- 
ciation, submit the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, for many years Miss Rag- 
land was a teacher of the primary schools 
of Danville and contributed to the pleas- 
ure and development of many boys and 
girls who will always remember her as 
their beloved friend; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
in the passing of Miss Ragland we have 
lost a valued friend and sympathetic teach- 
er and we do extend to her bereaved fam- 
ily our deepest sympathy. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that these 
resolutions be placed upon the minutes of 
the Danville Educational Association and 
copies be sent to her family and the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


ELISABETH CROXTON 
LOTTIE FERRELL 
KATHRYN SHULTZ 
ELSIE HARAWAY 


Committee 
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BELL & HOWELL 


Motion Picture 
Service! 





| 125,Visual Education Specialists 


Are Always Ready to Help You!) 


VW HEREVER your school is lo 

cated, chances are you’re closest 
to Bell & Howell service. For B&H 
maintains 125 Visual Education Spe- 
cialists in strategic points throughout 
the nation. When you want help, a 
specialist can be at your door within 
a few hours! 

These 125 men are fully informed 
about motion picture equipment, about 
school films, and about the application 
of motion pictures to teaching needs. 
Their knowledge and their services are 
yours for the asking. 

And behind these specialists is the 
Bell & Howell Company, supplying a 
complete school service—(1) the finest 
projectors in such diversity that there’s 
one exactly suited to your require- 
ments, (2) a constantly growing li- 
brary now numbering more than 1,400 
films, and (3) competent factory serv- 
ice stations in New York, Chicago, 
and Hollywood. 

Should your visual education pro- 
gram be expanded? Let a B&H spe- 
cialist help you. Mail the coupon today 
—no obligation. J. M. Stackhouse, 34 
Lock Lane, Richmond, Va., Virginia 
Representative. 
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FINDINGS OF STEERING COMMITTEE 


A Report of the Secondary School Workshop Held at 
Madison College, June 17-28, 1940 


The steering committee has learned that 
in the revised program we modify our 
plans as we grow. Therefore, rather than 
requiring reports from committees, we 
shall give the committees who wish to re- 
port an opportunity to present their find- 
ings if they so desire. 

For its own benefit the steering com- 
mittee has summarized some guiding prin- 
ciples which have grown from our ex- 
periences in the workshop. 

Although some of us have been search- 
ing for a pattern and came here to find 
it, we have found that there is no pat- 
tern in the Virginia program. We have 
gained a new conception of the true spirit 
of this program, and have realized that 
it can function well. This situation has 
shown us that, although our schools may 
not have conditions as nearly ideal as we 
have seen here, we can adapt the program 
to meet the needs and make full use of 
the resources available in our local situa- 
tions. We have gained confidence, know- 
ing that growth continues in spite of 
discouragements which arise. 

We have seen here a beautiful example 
of Pupil-Teacher-Principal-State Board re- 
lationship. The classroom teacher has 








gained confidence from this to go on with 
her own program, knowing that she has 
the State Department of Education back 
of her, ready to give any assistance de- 
sired. She has been encouraged to pioneer, 
giving her community the advantage of 
these benefits she has experienced. 





Many new sources of material have been 
tapped, and teachers have learned that they 
must read widely, not only in materials | 
for the children but in professional litera- 
ture based upon research and experimenta- | 
tion in order that each may develop her | 


| 


own philosophy of education. Often we | 
do not take advantage of the materials | 


that are available. We know of teachers 


who have allowed dust to accumulate on | 
the core curriculum, or green Bible all dur- | 


ing the school session. 

We have found that this is not the easy | 
way for the teacher, but a far more stim- 
ulating, For the | 
pupil, it does not mean unlimited free- 
dom, but guided freedom, allowing him 
to have that which he is capable of using 
and increasing opportunity as his capabil- 
ity increases. It is a program centered 
about the child, tapping his interest, and | 
helping him to grow in the right direction. | 


satisfying experience. 





How Distant is 


LANAT? 


“He lives so far away.” you 
think regretfully, remembering 
a well-loved face, a once dear 
friend. 


But “far away” means less 
than nothing to the Long Dis- 
tance Telephone. Nobody is 
“far away” if there's a tele- 
phone near him. Put in a 
call this very day—to that 
old friend you think lives so 
“tar away”. 


Look in your telephone di- 
rectory for rates—or ask “Long 
Distance’. The chances are 
you'll be very much surprised 
to find how low they are. 


ee 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
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We feel the school’s responsibility for 
the survival of democracy and believe that 
it can best be helped to survive by the 
experiences gained through this program. 
The best training for a democratic life is 
the actual living of it. 

The idea has been brought out that 
evaluation is continuous and varies for 
the individual. It includes pupil, teacher, 
parent, and community evaluation. The 
cooperation of the parents and commu- 
nity is often gained through the child. 

We have learned that there is room and 
there is a need in the program for the 
‘traditional’ teacher to help as a specailist. 
Both groups need to be tolerant. 

Since this has been a course in educa- 
tion which has been more valuable and 
more practical than the others which most 
of us have experienced, we want to recom- 
mend that workshops of this type be con- 
tinued and encouraged. 

CAMILLA W. JEFFRIES, Secretary 


Committee: 
O. S. CRUTE, Augusta County 
GERTRUDE CRISER, Carrsville 
CAMILLA JEFFRIES, Warrenton 
ALMA LOWANCE, Clifton Forge 
MARY RUTH WINN, Culpeper 
AARON STONER, Strasburg 


VIRGINIA TEACHER WINS 
HONOR 


Miss Betty Elise Davis, teacher of his- 
tory and civics at Venable School, Char- 
lottesville, has recently been 
awarded the second prize in an unusual 
contest sponsored by The Instructor, a 


Virginia, 


national magazine of schoolroom activi- 
ties for elementary teachers. Her article 
appeared in the September issue of The 
Instructor. 

To enter this contest a teacher was 
required to base her teaching throughout 
the fall term of 1939 on the school’s 
environment, and submit a report de- 
scribing this work in detail. Manuscripts 
were submitted by teachers from all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Miss Davis encouraged her pupils to 
explore the rich sources of American his- 
tory abounding in and about Charlottes- 
ville. Girls and boys of the sixth and 
seventh grade history and civics classes 
responded enthusiastically. Colonial his- 
tory, the war periods, and civic growth 
all came in for their share of attention. 

Records and recollections of older citi- 
zens were consulted, historical museums 
and shrines were visited, and sources of 
information regarding present-day Char- 
lottesville were sought out. 

Miss Davis feels, as do the spon- 
sors of this contest, that the children 
gained more than a knowledge of local 
history, for habits of cooperation, self- 
reliance, and appreciation, 
strengthened in this way, will be of great 
value to them as future citizens. 
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TUBERCULOSIS—A CHAL- 
LENGE TO EDUCATION 


Because tuberculosis is a disease partic- 
ularly fatal to young people, and because 
it is a major health problem in Virginia, 
we ask the active participation of Virginia 
teachers in the campaign to eradicate this 
scourge. Medical science and public health 
measures alone cannot control tuberculosis. 
Education of the public which will insure 
the cooperation of individuals is essential 


to success 


As tuberculosis is a curable and prevent- 
able disease the public must learn the im- 
portance of early diagnosis and treatment 
to effect cure; it must also learn the im- 
portance of the prevention of spread of 
infection to others. The cause and means 
of control are known, but only through 
intelligent cooperation of an enlightened 
people can tuberculosis be eradicated. 


County and city tuberculosis branches 
of the Virginia Tuberculosis Association 
are sponsoring a program designed to pro- 
mote better understanding of tuberculosis, 
and, with the approval of the State De- 
partments of Education and Health, are 
making available to: Virginia teachers au- 
thentic reference material on this subject. 


The work of these organizations is fi- 
nanced through the annual sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. Virginia teachers can do much 
to stimulate the sale of seals and thereby 
hasten the day when our State will be a 


safer place for our children. 


Attention is called to the statement, “‘I 
Am Your Association’’, by Agnes Samuel- 
son, which is reproduced on the inside 
front cover of this issue. This is the 
most excellent statement of the purposes 
and scope of a state teachers’ association 
with which the editor is familiar, and he 
is gratified to note that it is in such com- 
plete accord with the views he has ex- 
pressed in regard to the work of the Vir- 


ginia Education Association. 


The brief report on regional assemblies, 
which is given on the page opposite edi- 
torial page, will be supplemented by a 
more complete list of recommendations and 
suggestions which will go forward later 
in mimeographed form to each local as- 


sociation. 





The platform of principles for teacher 
training given in the inside back cover 
is worthy of the thoughtful consideration 
of all who are interested in the elevation 


of the teaching profession. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Richmond, Va. 
January 17-18, 1941 


Theme—Economic and Social Impli- 
cations of Guidance. 

Industry, business and education will 
be invited to discuss the problems of guid- 
ance and vocational training. Nationally 
known speakers from all three will take 
part in the conferences. 

The general public is invited to attend 
these conferences in order that they may 
more clearly understand the problems con- 
fronting vocational education today. 

The underlying purpose of the confer- 
ence is to bring about a better public un- 
derstanding in order that the gulf between 
industry and education may be reduced. 


COMMIT TEE— 

Mrs. Nannie Mae M. Williams, General 
Chairman, 

Registrar, Mary Washington College, 

Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. Margaret Forbes, Chairman Local Ar- 
rangements, 

Binford Junior High School, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Irving L. Matthews, Publicity Chair- 
man, 

Federation of Parent and Teacher Associa- 
tions, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Mitchell Dreese, 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Mildred Percy, 

Chief Psychologist D. C. Schools, 

Washington, D. C. 

Miss Martha Reely, 

Fairfax, Virginia. 

Miss Bessie Mottley, Program Chairman, 

Thomas Jefferson High School, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. B. H. VanOot, 

State Board of Education, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Ada Brooks Peake, Past President, 

Altrusa Club, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Dean, 

Mary Washington College, 

Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Forbes H. Norris, 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Clarence Spain, 

State Board of Education, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. E. L. Fox, Professor History, 

Randolph-Macon College, 

Ashland, Virginia. 

Robert M. Newton, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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Mrs. G. Edmond Massie, President, 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Phillip Freeman, President, 

Virginia Department of Supervisors, 
Stony Creek, Virginia. 


Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Dowell J. Howard, President, 
Vocational Education Section, VEA, 
Winchester, Virginia. 

W. Clyde Locker, 

Richmond Adult Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

John A. Mapp, 

State Division of Adult Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

C. W. Boshart, 

N. C. State College, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its 27th annual meet- 
ing at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, on December 26, 27, 
28, 29. The President, Cora P. Sletten, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota, has prepared an excellent program 
which will be of great value to teachers 
of geography and to teachers of social 
studies. Further information can be se- 
cured from the Secretary, Floyd F. Cun- 
ningham, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. 


The National Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that pub- 
lication of its illustrated Geographic News 
Bulletins for teachers will be resumed for 
the school year 1940-41. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks 
of the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours daily 
into The Society's headquarters from every 
part of the world. The bulletins are 
illustrated from The Society’s extensive 
file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early 
for the number of these bulletins desired. 
They are obtainable only by teachers, 
librarians, and college and normal school 
students. Each application should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 


[VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
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INCORPORATED | 
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Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA 
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To Preserve the American Way of Life 


The study of our natural and human resources and their wise utilization is com- 
ing increasingly into the educational spotlight as an important part of the school’s 
present effort to preserve the American way of life. Here are three books for the 
intermediate and high school levels that will help you introduce an effective con- 
servation program into your school— 


RENNER AND HARTLEY Conservation and Citizenship 


For high school grades. A well-balanced, functional approach that is both authoritative 
and fascinating. Richly integrated with history, economics, civics, geography, and elemen- 
tary science—for an active social studies program. Exercises and activities are provided, 
as well as a large number of functional illustrations. 


Paths to Conservation 


For intermediate grades. Creates a genuine interest in conserving our vanishing wild life 
and natural beauties. Concrete suggestions for activities to this end follow each section. 
Illustrated. (In the Clarke & Others’ Our Animal Series.) 


HAMLIN Tales of An Old Lumber Camp 


Besides giving children of today a true and graphic account of the lumbering industry of 
fifty years ago, this supplementary reader impresses upon them the immense value of our 
forests and the need for conservation. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 180 Varick Street, New York City 
































FOR EVERYBODY'S USE 


Special Checking Accounts WT SL ti 
can be used by everybody. | | 


There are no service charges, 
no minimum balance require- 
ments. The plan is efficient 
and economical. Call at any 
office. The cost is only Sc a 
check in books of 20. 








Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets__-_ 
100 Envelopes ___~_ $2.00 


Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS | in attractive cabinet. | 
National Bank of Richmond | 
Cash with order. 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris Print copy carefully. 
Chairman of the Board President 


Send orders to 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 





The Williams Printing Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | | 11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


A Platform of Principles 


Suggesting a National Concept of Teacher Education 


Teacher education in a democracy must have a definite objective. The objective 
of teacher education is to make available leaders in learning who have (1) an under- 
standing of the purposes and functions of education in our democracy, and (2) the 
ability (a) to guide learners at the different learning levels in the selection of worth 
while activities and experiences, and (b) to aid learners in using their abilities, apti 
tudes, experiences, and interests toward the achievement of their life purposes. 


Teacher education must lead to an understanding of the major problems of so- 
cial life. There should be provision in teacher education for broad general knowl- 
edge which offers reasonable guarantee that the prospective teacher shall, through 
extensive study in the recognized school subjects and through active participation in 
community life, acquire an understanding of the major problems of social life and 
their implications for the learners whom he leads, for his fellow workers, for the 
parents, and for the public in general. 


Teacher education must develop leaders in the major learning areas and learn- 
ing levels. There should be provision in teacher education for intensive study of 
the problems in those teaching areas and learning levels (1) in which the prospec- 
tive teacher is interested, (2) for which he has aptitude, and (3) in which there is 
reasonable promise that he may find employment. 


Teacher education must provide for professional integration and orientation. 
Provision should be made in teacher education whereby the prospective teacher may 
acquire an understanding of his relations to teaching as a profession, may employ 
his knowledge and understandings in learning situations, and, to that end, his prep- 
aration should include (1) understanding of the vital problems in connection with 
the growth and development of children, (2) an understanding of the organization 
and control of learning programs in the school, (3) knowledge and understand- 
ing of the application of methods and uses of materials suited to the different learn- 
ing levels, and (4) an opportunity to integrate his own educational experiences by 
actual teaching under competent guidance. 

Teacher education must provide for selection and guidance, and for evaluating 
results. Teacher education should provide a workable plan of pre-training selection, 
in-training guidance, and follow-up evaluation to the end that only those persons 
may be permitted to complete teacher-education curricula who manifest during their 
preparation: (1) physical, emotional, and mental fitness, (2) an appreciation of 
the science and art of living, (3) a genuine interest in teaching as a profession, 
(4) an understanding of the implications of education as a constructive agency 
in maintaining and improving our American way of life, (5) capacity for becom- 
ing effective leaders of learners, (6) an aptitude for the teaching area and school 
level chosen, (7) satisfactory academic achievement, and (8) adequate general 
scholarship. 


—Committee on Supply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers, National Education Association 


This platform was tentatively approved by the National Education Association in 1939 and by the 


Executive Committee of the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 1940. It was approved by the 
Southern University Conference and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1940 
as a guide in the formulation of teacher education programs. The State Directors of Teacher Education in 
the Southern Area and 144 educational leaders in 46 states contributed to the formulation of this platform 
of principles. 
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CHEWING GuM 


Tastes so good - say the children 
A splendid cleansing aid — ss the dentisi 
A wholesome pleasu FC — agrees the physician 


It’s easy and inexpensive to decorate with bright, colorful packages of 
Chewing Gum... Delicious Chewing Gum is especially welcome during this 
holiday season of general overeating. Everyone appreciates and enjoys 
this light, refreshing bit of sweet. 
4 For your holiday celebrations, remember that 
Chewing Gum plays a double role —a gay 
decoration . . . a wholesome pleasure. 
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University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 








A new series of 
Books for Art 
Instruction— 

Eight Books and 

Teacher's 


Manuals for 
Grades | to VIII 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


FIGURE OF AWING 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in —supplemented by reproductions of famous Master- 
the Creative Art book for that grade the most helpful pieces in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 
group of projects and lessons you have ever used. —a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step 

Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson of the work for each problem. 
offers the pupil method and ‘nspiration for self-expression Examination will convince you that the Creative Art 
in seasonal problems and general projects— book for your grade is the most efficient helpmate in 

Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, rt teaching available. Order a copy today—with Teach- 

Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatter er’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 

Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade) 

Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 50c postpaid 

other correlated art Designs. A set of eight books and eight manuals, postpaid $3.60 


MILTON BRADLEY -  Miabdad BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 











